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CONVINCING EVIDENCE 


From All Over the Country as to the Value of Our Proposition ; j 





(“$10 Secures a $480 Lot 


IN GREATER 
NEW YORK” 





7 RON of readers of THE INDEPENDENT have been interested in our announcements ¢ 
under above heading, in which we made some remarkable statements regarding New 

York City’s growth and the marvelous increase in its property values. The opportuni- 
ties for profit in New York real estate are to-day infinitely greater than they were in the early 


times, as we shall be glad to prove to any inquirer. 








A REMARKABLE RECOR 


D Since our first general advertising 


appeared some months ago, we 


have sold $900,000 worth of Brooklyn property to people in all parts of the world, from 
Alaska to Manila, South Africa and Brazil, besides almost $1,500,000 worth to resi- 
dents of New York City itself. THOSE WHO INVESTIGATED ADDED $280,000 TO 
THEIR ORIGINAL PURCHASES, Of the 840 people to whom we sold lots, 429 have 
visited New York at our expense. One asked for his money back and got it. 108 persons 
confirmed their original purchases, and 319 increased their holdings to an aggregate of 
$280,000; the most marvelous stamp of commendation ever given a commercial house, 
A letter to us will give you their names, doubtless some in your own locality. We sub- 
join just a few out of scores of appreciative letters received from Mail Order Customers, 
Many more, from near by and far away, will be sent you on application. Any of these 


A Rugby Residence, Linden Ave. 


writers will doubtless gladly answer your inquiries if you inclose a 2-cent stamp. 








‘Doubled My Purchase the Day |! 
Saw Rugby”’ 
Walker, Iowa, Nov. 20, 1901. 
Wood, Harmon & Co., New York City. | 

Gentlemen—I wish to express my entire 
confidence in ‘‘ Rugby.’’ I hold in grateful 
remembrance the kind treatment I received 
at your office on my recent visit to New 
York. Your clerks are ladies and gentle- 
men indeed. 

At your expense I visited Ruby, and I am 
free to express my conviction that it is des- 
tined to become a magnificent resident por- 
tion of Brooklyn. I am led to this belief by 
its relation to Prospect Park, the building 
enterprises near by, the easy access to the 
business parts of New York and Brooklyn, 
the ideal and uniform surface of the entire 
site, and the improvements which your firm 
are making in grading streets and beautify- 
ing the property. I doubled my purchase the 
day I saw Rugby. I observe with great satis- 
faction your restrictions prohibiting intoxi- 
ecants and cheap residences. You are at 
liberty to use this testimonial as you please, 
Very sincerely yours, 

(Rey.) R. M. ACKERMAN, 
Pastor M. E. Church. 


“* More Satisfactory Than Anticipated ” 
President’s Office, 
Wisconsin Business College, 
Manitowoc, Wis., Nov. 30, 1901. 
Wood, Harmon & Co. 

Gentlemen—Gratitude expressed is prac- 
tical Golden Rule action. As you know, I 
purchased Rugby lots and visited them. I 
then knew that your advertisement was a 


plain statement of facts. I found the facts 
more satisfactory than was anticipated by 
reading the advertisement. 

I was more than pleased with the invest- 
ment, and take this opportunity to express 
my gratitude that you made such a business 
proposition possible, I have invested in 
several building and loan associations, have 
insured in a number of different insurance 
companies, have purchased real estate in 
different desirable localities, but I consider 
my investment in Rugby the best invest- 
ment and the best insurance I have ever 
made. Thanking you for your courteous 
treatment, and trusting I may see my way 
clear to make further investments with you 
at an early date, I am_yours, truly, 

Cc. F. MOORE. 


‘First Bought 2 Lots, Then 2 More, Then 
8 More”’ 


Office Supt. of Public Schools. 

Huntingdon, Pa., Nov. 16, 1901. 
Wood, Harmon & Co., New York. 

Gentlemen—Seeing your advertisement, I 

was interested sufficiently to make inquiry 
concerning the reliability of the firm. After 
investigation to my satisfaction, I visited 
New York and found the lots ail the firm 
represented them to be—most beautiful and 
healthful as to location and within 30 min- 
uts’ ride of City Hall in New York. LI at 
once bought two lots. Returning home, after 
some deliberation I bought two more lots. 
Having occasion about two months after 
this to go to New York, I again visited 
Rugby. ut this time I wanted to see the 
lots andsurroundings without an agent, for 





I feared that with an agent of the firm con- 
ditions had been drawn in too glowing colors. 
But I was charmed with the improvements, 
and on coming, Detee I invested in eight 
more lots, making twelve lots in all pur- 
chased by me. Wood, Harmon & Co. in my 
estimation are wholly reliable, and pur- 
chasing lots of them is a safe and profit- 
able investment. — 

You may use this for publication if. you 
consider it df any value, but I have written 
it simply to express my honest opinion in 
regard to your work. Sincerely, 

KIMBER CLEAVER, 
Supt. of Public Schools. 


“ Opportunity Exceptionally Good” 


¥ Pastor’s Study, 
First Congregational Shurch 
Oberlin, O., Nov. 26, 1901. 

_ Gentlemen—Having visited your property 
in which I had previously made some in- 
vestment, I take phoneme in saying that I 
was more than pleased with my purchase. 

The comparatively limited area open to 
occupancy, the favorable location of your 
property within this area, the high char- 
acter of the improvements alrea made 
and contemplated, must surely make this 
very desirable residence property within a 
comparatively short time. erms of pur- 
chase could not well be more favorable 
than those you propose. For persons of 
moderate means who desire to invest on 
the installment plan the opportunity seems 
to me exceptionally good. 

Very truly yours, 
(Rev.) J. W. BRADSHAW. 





FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 


and return, if you visit our property and find o1e word of this 


Chicago to pay 


ou in cash the cost of your railroad fare to 
vertisement a misrepresentation ; or in case you buy, 


As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living East of 


ew York 


we will credit cost of the fare on your purchase; to those living further away than Chicago, we will pay that proportion 


equal to round-trip Chicago ticket. 











REMEMBER OUR OFFER 


the expiration of the year 1902 this $480 lot is not worth 
our corps of salesmen will then be sellin 
If you should 

heirs a deed of the lot without further cost. If you should lose employment or be sick you will not fo 


cent. interest additional 


For $10 down and $6 per month until paid for, we sell you a regular New 

York City lot, full size, subject to the following guarantees from us: If at 

$576--or 20 per cent. increase—based on the price at which 

similar lots, we will refund all of the money you have paid us with 6 per 

ie at any time before payments have been completed, we w= gre to your 
e 


it the land. 





‘Isn't: this evidence sufficient!y convincing to warrant your sending the initiai payment of $10, or at least writing to us for the 
full details of this marvelous proposition ? 


In fact (as lots are SELLING VERY FAST), we will’ say this: In order to secure for you the earliest possible advantage of 
selection, and an immediate share in the increase of values, we agree to return ar $10—cheerfu'ly and without quibbling—if you 


are not PERFECTLY SATISFIED upon full investigation later on. Isn't this fair 


REGRET IT! 


Sit right down and mail us $10. 


YOU'LL NEVER 





¢ WOOD. HARMON & CO., “DEPT. A F 3,” 25&-257, BROADWAY 
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DOROTHY 
SOUTH 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Author of “A CAROLINA CAVALIER,” now in its 17,000 










A LOVE 
: Beautifully 


bound 

in 

Dark Red 
Cloth 










STORY 









JUST 












BEFORE 


Illustrated 
Cover 









THE WAR 











With 
Six 







Rough 
Edges 




















Illustrations 
by C. D. Gilt Top 
Williams Price, $1.50 





DOROTHY SOUTH 










FRANK R. STOCKTON says: 


“ 


EARNZD, LOVELY; MUSICAL, LOVELY; LOVING, LOVELY; 
SO GOES DOROTHY THROUGH THE STORY.’ AND SAD IN- 
DEED WOULD BE THE FATE OF POOR ARTHUR BRENT — 
AND ALL OF US— IF SHE COULD BE STOLEN OUT OF IT. 

“THERE ARE OTHER CHARACTERS WHICH WILL CHEER THE 
HEART OF THE READER,—THAT IS, THOSE READERS WHO CAN TAKE 
THEIR EYES AND EARS AND HEARTS FROM DOROTHY.” 









THE INDEPENDENT 





A Grand Duchess 
and Her Court. 


THE LIFE OF ANNA AMALIA, DUCHESS OF SAXE- 
WEIMAR-EISENACH AND THE CLASSICAL 
CIRCLE OF WEIMAR. 

By Frances Gerard, Author of “ The Romance of 
Ludwig II of Bavaria,” etc. 2 vols., 8vo. 42 illus- 

trations. $7.50 net. 


“A capital Study of a noble woman, the work is also valu- 
able as throwing considerable light upon such t men as 
Herder, Schiller, Richter, Wieland, and above all, Goethe.” 


Early Christianity and Paganism. 


A. D. 64 to the Peace of the Church-in the Fourth 
Century. A narration mainly based upon con- 
temporary Records and Remains. 

By H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of.Gloucester, 
8vo, 576 Pages, illustrated, $4.00 net: 


“We congratulate Dean Spence on having produced a 
really fine, and, on the whole, accurate sketch of the most 
thrilling period of human history.—Londun Guardiun. 


The Law of Growth 


And Other Sermons 
By Phillips Brooks. Selected from his unpub- 
lished manuscripts, and will be tound to be-in his 
best vein. 21 Sermons. 
postage 12Cc. 


New Edition at Reduced Price: 


Letters of Travel 
By Phillips Brooks Riesr 
15th Thousand. 12mo. 386 pages. $4,260 Het. 


What Great Men Have Said 
About Great Men 
A Dictionary of Quotations. 
By William Wale. 
Large 12mo, 490 pages, gilt top. $2.50 net. 
The Autobiography of 


LT.-GEN. SIR HARRY SMITH. 


“Alive withenergy, . . . as bright and gay as a ro- 


mance by Lever, and it will be many years before we find so 
brilliant an example of simple enthusiasm .. . thereis 
not a page of these two admirable volumes that is not worth 
reading. . . . It is packed with military wisdom; all 
soldiers may study it with profit.”"—The spectatur. 


IN TUSCANY 


TUSCAN TOWNS TUSCAN TYPES 
And the TUSCAN TONGUE. 
By Montgomery Carmichael. 
3d Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. rice reduced to $2.00 net. Postage 
12 Cts. 


‘This will be found one of the most delightful of recent 
volumes of travel.’’—Literary World. 


E. P. DUTTON @ CO., 
Publishers, 


31 West 23d Street, New York, 


Cloth, $1.20 net; 
| 





AT 
Quaker Scout 


N. P. RUNYAN. 


HIS novel gives a unique view of the Civil 
War and the work in it of a singular char- 
acter who sins, suffers and recovers himself 

to a life of usefulness and honor. There is ‘a 
moral tonic in these pages. Without preaching, 
the book produces all the best effect of a sermon. 
Recognizing the weakness incidental to human 
nature and the fact that.a man is a sinner or a 
saint, according to circumstances, this author, in 
a series of pungent chapters, traces the evolu- 
tion of a soul and shows that there is a possible 
moral recovery for those who have strayed far 
from the path of honor. 


Cloth, r2mo, Daintily Printed, $1.25. 


May be ordered through any bookseller, or will be sent 
postpaid for the price by The Abbey Press, Publishers, 
of One Hundred and Fourteen Fifth Avenue, New 
York; with agencies in London, Montreal! and 
elsewhere, who always issue interesting 
works. 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan’s 
Devotional Readings 
in the Gospels 





Will constitute one of the departments of the 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK during4902 


We take pleasure in announcing to our many 
friends and readers that Rev. G. Campbell Morgan 
has consented to edit the Bible Notes for Daily 
Devotions in the RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 
during the coming year, and will give a brief de- 
votional exposition upon a passage of Scripture in 
the Gospels each day, beginning with the Gospel 
of Matthew. 


Send ten cents for a sample copy to 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, 
EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
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SF SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO INDEPENDENT READERS. -“@ 
The NEw 1902 Imperial Hdition 


RIDPATH'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


INCREASED TO-5 ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. 


350 added, treating fully of the McKinley administra- 
tion and the o ng of Pres. Roosevelt's administration down 
to January ist, 1902. 

Illustrated with 100 Photogravures and Haif-tone 
Etchings of Famous Hi-torical Paintings by TRUM- 
BULL, CHAPPEL and other Great Artists, making a 
most valua ‘le collection of historical illustrations. 


OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD 
OF THE FIRST EDITION. 


This is the GREATEST SALE ever recorded of a historical 
work, and shows the wonderful popularity of the author 
and the great merit of the work. 


ONLY 50 CENTS REQUIRED ae ae bs ny ha by — - , 4 meta few ot ome. 
\ 8 m the earliest times down e le en 0 

The work is handsomely bound in half calf, gilt tops. Has the McKinle Rg pe yg Bi Se a cal 

hundreds of {llustrations, colored maps, and charts. To those cova » aD 4 with ao —— ~y yle which carries 

who accept this offer, the set will be sent prepaid on payment ‘He Fr on and on out mental effort. 

of Lt cents — 134 a will be payable in sixteen " 

monthly payments.o each. . ‘ 

MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY. Free—Portraits of the Presidents. 


HENRY G ALLEN & CO.. 1530 Fifth Avenue, New York: The first 500 subscribers will receive absolutely free a Port- 

I Sooare your Special Offer to INDEPENDENT Readers folio containing 2% Pho vures of the most authentic por- 
Ridpath's History of the United States. and enclose traits of all the dents, 11x 14 inches. 

cents as initial payment. Send full particulars and if 

satigfactory. wii order the set, otherwise the 30 centsis to 


ceo we HENRY &. ALLEN & GO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 





alley Forge 



































“An admirable novel—a more than ordinarily clever study of manners and 
customs.”—-NEW YORK EVENING TELEGRAM. 


MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT’S 
Novel of the South 


“lTiA LI EN S 


The NEW YORK SUN says: 


many 66 “TE is nothing historical about it, no idea of Instruction 
or of serving any cause, just a nagprgpe! a vivid 











organ 


Daily description of an unusually interesting bit of contemporary 
WORK American life, that somehow, almost incidentally, brings home 
ief de- the real troubles of the South, so that they are not easily for- 
ture in gotten.” 











szospel : 
“The Southern types, with the subtle effects of social and political traditions, are por 
trayed with insight and power.”—Philadelphia Record. 





$1 50 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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Spring Publications 


SECOND VOLUME IN APPLETONS' WORLD SERIES: 


The Nearer East 


By D. G, Hocarrcu, M.A , Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford, Director of the 
British School at Athens; Author of ‘‘A Wandering Scholar in the Levant.’’ The 
Second volume in Appletons’ World Series, edited by H. J. MacKINDER, M.A., 
Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 met; post- 
age 17 cents additional. 


The Living Races of Mankind 


By H. N. Hurcatnson, B.A., F.R.G.S., F.G.S. ; J. W. Grecory, D Sc., F.G. S. 
and R. Lypexker, F.R.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S., etc,, assisted by Eminent Specialists. 
A Popular Illustrated Account of the Customs, Habits, Pursuits, Feasts and Cere- 
m nies of the Races of Mankind throughout the World. 600 Illustrations from Life. 
One volume, royal 8vo. {$5.00 met; postage 65 cents additional. 


A History of the United States Navy 


By EpGar S. Mactay, A.M., author of “ A History of American Privateers,” etc. New 
edition in three volumes, the new volume containing an Account of the Navy since the Civil 
War, with a history of the Spanish-American War revised to the date of this edition, and an 
Account of naval operations in the Philippines, etc. Technical Revision of the first two vol- 
umes by Lieutenant Roy C. Smiru, U.S N. Illustrated. 8vo. Each volume $3.00 met ; 
postage, 26 cents each volume additional. A Complete Review of American Sea Power. The 
United States Navy, 1775 to 1902. 


The Pageant and Ceremony of the 


Coronation of their Majesties King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra in 
Westminster Abbey. By CHARLES EYRE PASCOE, author of “ London of To-Day.” 
Crown 8vo. 300 pages, 8 pages in colors, numerous Black-and-White Illustrations, and 
Specially Designed Cover. $1.40 met; postage, 11 cents additional. 


Personal Memoirs of Philip Henry 
Sheridan 


General United States Army. New and Enlarged Edition, with an account of his life from 
1871 to his death in 1888, by Brig.-General MICHAEL V. SHERIDAN. Illustrated with Portraits 
and Maps. Intwo volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $6.00. 


MR. STOCKTON'S NEW NOVEL 


Kate Bonnet 


The Romance of a Pirate's Daughter. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Illustrated by A. I. Keller 
and H.S. Potter. 1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Scarlet and Hys:op 


By E. F. BENSON, author of “ Dodo,” “ Mammon & Co.,” “The Luck of the Vails,” etc. 
1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Strength of the Weak 


By ae seta C. HoTCHKISss, author of “ Betsy Ross,” “In Defiance of the King,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


D. Appleton (Q. Company, New aan 
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RBA STIR 


LATEST BOOKS from CROWELL'S 


MARY GARVIN “Waudttine summer 
By FRED LEWIS PATTEE 
With Four Illustrations by W. E. MEARS. $1.50 

















A quaintly charming story of back-country folks, and of 
how the advent of acity boarder complicated matters. A quiet 


x. S. ) nature picture full of wholesome merriment and latent power. 


lists. 
Cere- 





AUTHOR OF ** MARY GARVIN”™ = “www 





A STORY OF THE 
FIRST EMPIRE ANGE LOT 

By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author of “ Heiress of the Forest,” etc. 
é With Four Illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL. $1.50 
; A novel of real distinction and high literary quality. The 
.scene is Old France of too years ago; and there is just enough 
rd 
re 





adventure to lend zest to a pleasing love story. eae ey : 
AUTHOR OF “* ANGELOT” 


PLD 





——eerrn* 


45 cents net (postage 5 cents) 75 cents 


$ 
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; SHAKSPERIAN SYNOPSES SELF-EDUCATOR IN 

$ Oulines or Arguments of ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

$ Shakspere’s Plays. . 3 By G. H. THORNTON, M.A. 

By J. WALKER McSPADDEN - The latest volume and one of the most 

3 An exceedingly useful little book for pri- popular in the helpful “Self-Educator 

¢@ vate reading or for the theatre. Each Series.” Will ground one in a literary 

$ play’s plot is given by acts in the guise of style without outside aid. Other titles in 
from ; compact, readable stories. the series: French, German, Latin and 
‘traits 3 Chemistry. 

2 

é 


~ LP 


alll IRRIGATION LEPIDUS the 
By FREDERICK HAYNES CENTURION i 


NEWELL 2 
By 


oe mk Oe EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD } LUCY CLEAVER McELROY 


_ An important volume on an a 
important subject by a gov-? A dramatic and humorous 3 Frm pes yore ery 
ernment authority, showi ; ith 9 25 Tne Sete per, Waee 
how our deserts can be 7. oe sed » teh prorat Indian and white man con- 
ne the reincarnation of a soul. tested the hunting ground. 


$2.00 net (postage 20 cents) $1.50 


: 
| 


$1.50 
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THOS.Y. CROWELL & CO., 426 W. Broadway, New York 
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EDUCATION 
WABAN SCHOOL. Best intellectual, 


physical, and 
ethical conditions i the education of boys. 
J. H. PILusBury, A. M. principal, Waban, Mass 


-—— VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE, Cottage 


_M Five hundred students. Fort ‘Instructors. 
ass, Send for 64-Page Uircular. 
ni A. MOWRY, - Hyde Park, Mass. 
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MEADVILLE, PA. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
Founded 1844. New Endowments. No doctrinal tests. -Modern 
programme. Ample equipment. Thoro training for college 
juates. Special provision for others. nd for catalogue to 

Pres. G. L. CARY. 





ROCK *S°Hoo'gors 


at Wellesley Hills, 


RIDGE Massachusetts 
ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar. 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for out-door sports. 

Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 

Mrs E. P. UNDERHILL. M.A.. Prin., Lowell, Mass. 











Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address 


AN AGENCY 


vacancies and Solis 


THe PRESIDENT. 





is valuable in Pa to its 

influence. If it merely hears of 
is something, Sout i. r 
is asked 10 recommen 


AT i 
ou. more, RECOMMENDS 


The School eo! Bulletin Ageacy. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


a es 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1902-03 Now Ready. 


SYRACUSE 


University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


OFFERS, besides the regular College Courses, Mechanical, 
Electrical and Civil Engineering, Architecture, Music, 
Painting Law, Medicine. Sociology and Pedag y. 

OVER FORTY of the leading universities and colleges 
of this country and Europe are represented on the 
faculties, Tuition and expenses are so moderate that 
they are less than the fees in some colleges where free 
tuition is given. Send for catalogue. 

UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION of Liberal Arts 
Courses, July rst to August oth. For particulars, 
send for circular, 
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° 9... PRESS CUTTING 
Romeike’s Suneay 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up to date.” Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched, 
Terms $5.00 for 100 notices. 

ENRVY ROMEIKE, 110 5th Ave., N. Y. 








| 
| 
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WANTED artisins. eats 


Give age, occupation and oT MEAD & COMPANY, New York.. 





THE, INDEPENDENT 


30 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Ww ‘oe E tered ot the New York Post Office 
mb as Second-Class Mail 


Terms of cubeaription. yous 
ingle 

Bing! ies over = monte ol 
Loe Country in the 











If in any way interested 
send for this booklet 
describing a large vari- 
ety of watches in appro- 
priate castings. With it 
you will know what to 
ask for at your jeweler’s. 

A similar book for 
ladies. 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


37-39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Silversmiths$Bldg., Chicago 

















Individual Communion 


Out fit ome for free catalogue and 


ts 
2 METitS. list of users OUTFIT CO., 
Box N, Rochester, N. Y. 





Wearing Points 


are the best 


“SELLING POINTS” 





On its 
wearing 
points 
ALONE 
the 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 


outsells every other 
writing machine 


Wyckoff, Seamans G6 Benedict 
+ (Remington Typewriter Company) 


327 BROADWAY #4 # NEW YORK 
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Try Shopping by Mail. 


1902-SPRING SEASON= 1902 







Satisfaction" Guaranteed. . s 





ROLF 2 ) __. EVERYTHING IN _ 


Dry Goods = Furnishings 
WOOL DRESS GOODS, WASH DRESS FABRICS, FANCY GOODS 
AND WHITE GOODS For Early Spring Wear. 









RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
DO YOU .WISH TO SEE 


KING EDWARD’S CORONATION? 
also visit Oxford, Stratford, Warwick, Lake Region of England, 
the Highlands of Scotland? ‘Also a tour of FRA CE, the RHINE, 
BELGIUM, HOLLAND? Book sent free. 
AMERICAN TOURISTS ASSO., 11 B’way, N.Y. 


9 TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Leave New York June 7th, 10th, 18th. 1st, ‘ d 
July Sth, 1902. Cost of Tears, $195.50 10 BIFO. Covers 
pap peeaive routes, new aaaeee +: interesting 

¥ Tres 8s now ready for m: le 
Address BAKER fs GIBSON » 8 Hessen 8t., NewYork. a 
ViRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


On Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
NEW HOMESTEAD opens marco 10TH. 

A brick structure, which, when fully completed, will 1 
—— Apert Virginia Hote! and oooeaee hf 

} e ba nown for gout, rhe . seases 
of the blood. GOLF LINKS extended to 6,000 — "7 once: 

Pullman compartment sleeper from New York. 

Tickets and Pullman reservations at C, & O. Office, No 842 Broad- 
way, New York, and offices Pennsylvania Railroad and connecting 
lines throughout the country. 

FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service. 
and Moderate Prices 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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Send for Gatalogue, 
THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO., 


Mail Order Dept. 
Woodward Avenue and State Street, DETROIT, MICH. 








Samples and Prices. 





THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA BRINGS HEALTH. 


GALEN HALL, 


Atlantic City, N. J. ASanatorium. A Hotel. Elegant new Brick 
building, beautifully furnished and with private sea-water baths. 
Table exceptionally pas. New treatment rooms just qoungioted: 
Elaborate system of baths in which Sea Water is used. Our Hydri- 
atic room is the best of its kind, and the variety of Water treat- 
ments here given exceeds even the celebrated ‘Hydros” of Scot- 
land. Static, Faradic, Galvanic, Sinusoidal, and Hypostatic Elec 
tricity. X-Rays and full Sanatorium equipment. ‘or booklet 
address F. L. YOUNG, General Manager. 


Ghe Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Directly on the Ocean front—always open. 
Large rooms, private bath. Best equipped 
hotel on the coast. Send for Booklet. 
R. E. R. RAMSEY. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE "oy signe 











Sailing regularly, ist Cabin, $45 upwards, Sopenet on 
steamer. Immense new steamers “ Devonian,” April 16th ; ** Ces- 
trian,” April 28rd ; ‘‘ Caledonian,” to London, April 10th ; “* Kin 

tonian,” to London, April 18th ; “ Iberian,” to London, April 27th. 
F.0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 


THE SHOREHAM 


Corner H and Fifteenth Streets 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








JOHN T. DEVINE, - _ - 


European plans. It islocated in the center of the most fashion- 
able section of the City, within five minutes’ walk of the White 
House, State, War 1” Navy Depart 


a! vant of 
modern architecture, electric lighting, supplied with swift and 
ned aoe service, all rooms heated, and is absolutely fireproof 
*hroughou 

Rates, $2.00 per day upward European plan, and from $4.50 
day upward od the American plan. booms with bath and oultes 
consisting of parlor, bed-reom, or two or more bed-rooms with 

th connected, extra. 

The SHOREHAM is famous for the excellence of its cuisine. 





Proprietor 
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For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 
travel. 10 a. m. 
Leave Chicago j 8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p. m. 
VIA 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 


a 

















“ The Jewel in the Crown of Southern 
California." 


LOS ANGELES 


One of the most beautiful of all the 
California cities, and the city that 
showed the greatest percentage of 
growth in the census of 1900, is the 
“ City of Angels,” called Los Angeles. 

It is most easily reached from New 
York and New England and the 
territory east of Chicago, St. Louis 
and Cincinnati, by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. 

Several excellent hotels, a large 
number of fine boarding houses and 
delightful suburbs in every direction 
make Los Angeles a center for winter 
tourists. 

“ Four-Track Series,’ No 5,“ America’s Win- 
ter Resorts,” sent free, on receipt of a two cent 


stamp by ———e H, Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 

















Red DD Line 
of Passenger 


and Cnited States 


Mail Contract 
Steamers. 








HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger ‘< 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Vene- 
zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath < 
rooms, shower baths, large 


smoking rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade decks and every approved modern appliance for 


safety, speed and comfort. 


ee es ne . 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 


1355 FRONT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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Gatriemny MINNEAPOLIS Per guy, 














rf 
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8 Crack Train 

F of the Vorthwest,, 


4998 The 
ORTH COAST 
_ LIMITED’— 


will resume service MAY th 


Pullman-Dining -Tourist - Observation Cars, 
@s usual. 
3 Jend SixCents 


for U/ONDERLAND 


21902” Itdescribes 
the Northwest. 
CHAS.S.FEE 
GEN. PASS.AGT’ 


ST PAUL, 
STINN. 








Ghe Chalfonte 


ATLANTIC CITY 
AT NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE 


ON THE BEACH 
MODERN AND COMFORTABLE IN EVERY DETAIL 


Booklet. Leeds & Haines Co. 
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IMPROVE YOUR CARDEN 
and Grounds by practical help and expert 
advice on Garden Plansand Planting. Yours 
for the asking. Largest. most complete and 
varied stock of every known hardy tree, 
shrub, and plant. Lowest Rates. Highest 
quality. Weare in touch with all gar- 
p den lovers, and help them practically. 
Send for our catalogue and then write 


ep? us about your needs. 
44 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 








How often your neck becomes “ woolly” 
and looks untidy long before your hair 
needs cutting. ith 


Coates Clippers 


at home your wife can keep your neck 
trimmed and neat all the time. Trim 
your beard. Clip your boy’s hair. 
Buy Coates “Easy Run- 
ning” from your dealer 
or send for iliustrated cir- 
cular and prices. ... 


COATES CLIPPER COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 


Vie 
LO CL LE, 





COLDWELL 


iis % Ze . i 
Lawn Mowers 


were awarded highest prizes, and were used 
exclusively on the grounds at both the 


PARIS and PAN AMERICAN 


EXPOSITIONS 


They are also used exclusively on the 
Parks of Greater New York, Buffalo, 
—— and many other principal cities, 
as well as by the leading Golf Clubs in 
the United States. 


Coldwell Latwwn Mower Co. 
Newburgh. N. Vy. 











IT SHALL BE A PNEUMATIC WACON 


The Bailey Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 





When thou lookest upon the imperfections of others, allow one eye for what is laudable. 
— Sir Thomas 


While drivers generally favor Pneumatic Tires 
on their vehicles for the maximum Comfort 
which their use gives, it is many times impos- 
sible to secure an order, owing to a mistaken 
belief that Pneumatic Tires in repair, cost, and 
trouble are extravagant. 

Without investigation, this, perhaps, has been 
taken for granted, and the buyer has bought 
something else. 

In the days of building “cheap” this argu- 
ment was born and grew to have force. 

Irresponsible and dishonest manufacturers, 
seeing the success which crowned the Bailey 
Pneumatic Whalebone Roadwagon, rushed into 
the market and foisted on what was then a pub- 
lic unable by comparison to discriminate, cheap 
construction, cheap tires, ordinary springs, assem- 
bling what they called a Pneumatic Carriage, and 
sold them at a low price. This low price was 
their on/y quality, and the result was dire failure. 

These manufacturers, reaping the result of 
their sowing, are abandoning their so-called 


Browne 
Pneumatic Carriage, loudly acclaiming that the 
Pneumatic Carriage has had its day, was a fail- 
ure — not that they, the builders, built a failure, 
which would be the truth. 

We began building Pneumatic Carriages eight 
years ago, after an experience of nearly forty 
years as builders of the highest-grade vehicles. 

We’ve always built with the absolute business 
policy, “ what is best, disregarding cost,” and we 
have yet to have one of our wagons quoted as 
a failure. 

Our Pneumatic Carriage is superior to ordinary 
vehicles in every quality. 

Comfort, Economy, Strength, Easy 

Draft, Durability, Stability, Beauty 


S.R. BAILEY & CO. 
AMESBURY, MASS. 


Makers of the S. R. Bailey Pneumatic Whale- 
bone Roadwagon. Will send literature and a 
most beautiful catalogue on request. 
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Best of All Refrigerators 


The only refrigerator with each food compartment one solid piece of white porcelain 
ware. All corners rounded; no joints or crevices where food may lodge and decay. 
Light in every corner; as easily cleaned as china. The porcelain cannot break, craze 
nor Change color. 

Woodwork of white oak, polished like furniture. Built and: insulated for the utmost 
economy. Perfect circulation; dainty, cleanly and odorless. Good health demands this. 

The Monrok is the refrigerator of today. You will not buy a common refrigerator 
if you let us tell you all about this. Please write for our book. 

Shipped direct from the factory, freight prepaid. We have exhibits at the following 
stores, where orders may be placed: 


Arnage 7 VaneHeusen- een 
na, 468 Broadw: 
Bauriucug—Joln Turnbull, Ts, & 
-, Furniture, 18 18 and 20 W. 
Baitimore St. 
Boater Sotam French Co., China, 
9 Summer St. 
Cmsesaa ee Tobey Furniture Co., 
100 Wabash Ave. 
CincinnaTi—Koch & Braunstein, 


CLEVELAND—W. Busehman & Co., 
rniture, 216 Superior St. 
Coummnus— The Has oe. Bargar 
na, 87 N. High St. 


Derrorrt — L. B. King & Co., China, 
oodward A 
LovIsvILLE—W. H. McKnight, Sons 
& Co., Carpets, Corner Fourth 

& Wainut treets. 


Kansas Crry—T. M. James & Sons, 
China, 1020 Walnut St. 
New Joon Crry — Monroe 
tor 


Co., China, 7 Chest tnut St. 
Prrrspuie — Greer- Milliken China 
Wood St. 


Wasuinaron, D. C.—Dulin & Martin 
Co. (incorporated), China, 1215 
FS8t., N. W. 


China, 22 E. Fourth St. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., 


WRITE US DIRECT FOR CATALOGUE “L” LOCKLAND, OHIO 





29 YEARS SELLING DIRECT. 


We are the largest manufacturers of 

vehicies and harness in the world sell- 

to aay and we have been do- 
usiness in this way for 29 years. 


WE Doe NO xi k 


fno emake 
of vehicles 7) 65 soey les of ower rubber cov-" 

th eps an inch Kelly rub- 
ber oa. Price, $67.00, As good 
as sells for $40.00 to $60.00 more. 


Ind. 


No. 717 Surrey. Price, $75.00, Asgood oneprofit. Our largef: 
as sells for $35.00to $50.00 more. shows complete line. 


» & Harness Man 


Send f forit. 








26 JOHN ST.,4.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


ESTERBROOK’S 
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Concerning 
Refrigerators 








Many people want the very best Refriger- 
ator that can be built. They, wish to be 
sure that their daily food is kept free from 
the germs and other tainting agencies that 
are always present in cheap Refrigerators. 
In the LORILLARD Refrigerator, disease 
germs find no lodgment, 

The LORILLARD is unlike. other Re- 
frigerators, It is in a class by itself. It 
appeals to people who are particular. It is 
the highest-priced Refrigerator made. It 
js also the best, and for these reasons : 


FIRST. All the material contained in 
its construction in the very dest that can be 
bought, and in put together by skilled 
and experienced workmen. This means 
Durability ! 

SECOND. It is insulated with hair 
felt, cross sheathings of tongued and grooved 
spruce, and sheathings of especially made 
water-proof paper, passing all joints, 

This method, combined with the thorough 
assembling of the parts, absolutely prevents 
any loss of cold air. This means Economy 
in Ice, 


THIRD. The interior is lined with 
clear, white opal glass. This is better than 
tile, because it will not crack or craze, and 
it presents a surface absolutely sanitary, 
and as easily cleaned as a china dish. This 
means Perfect Sanitation. 

Although the LORILLARD is the high- 
est priced Refrigerator made, no manufac- 
turer can construct a Refrigerator as cheaply 
as we do, and use the same material and 
workmanship—bear this in mind. 

The leading Architects and Sanitary ex- 
perts approve and adopt the LORILLARD 
Refrigerator. This fact ought to satisfy you, 

The United States Navy uses the LORIL- 
LARD Refrigerators for all its ships, and 
has been doing so for years, The require- 
ments of the Navy officials are known to be 
most exacting. 

We build to order all siz:s of Refrigera- 
tors. Specifications, Estimates and Cata- 
logues on application. 


> Ge @oeoe ee @ @ @ @ @ @ @ <4 @= @ 2 = 


The Lorillard 
Refrigerator Co. 
1168 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Established 1877 wy ty auth St. 


DPSS SE SS DP DP SS De 
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A Child. 
Can Operate the 
Otis Electric Elevator 


For Private Houses without the 
least danger of accident. 


Why Not Have One 
In Your Home? 


A push button for each floor 
is in the car, and brings it au- 
tomatically to the floor desired. 


A push button on each floor brings the 
car to that landing. 

The doors to the shaft cannot be opened 
from the outside until the car is opposite the 
landing. The opening of any door cuts off the 
current and locks the car so that it cannot be 
moved until the door is securely closed, 


OTIS ELEVATOR CO. 


71 Broadway, New York. 
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si Chemists’ Certificates 
By the Blue Label used 
only by us (and 


ed b 
8. Circuit 
sion) pasted on every 
iece of qause ate 
ickel - Steel are. 
Booklet sho fac- 
simile of this label, 
ete., mailed free to 
a any address. 
Fg Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
“a by the 
‘4 and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Ghitass.” 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line ot 


Eddy Refrigerators, Ouz,Stantard for the 
Crockery, se see 5 Glass, Caer, san Utensils, 


og coed 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 

Hammocks, Nursery and Sick Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 424 ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 














Earn bicycle & make money 
catalogs. Write at once for prices 4 special © 


MEAD OGYGCLE GO. UBuicsso, 1. 








‘BATH CABINETS 


16] BROADWAY. | a ee 
688 BROADWAY. | ‘Turiish Baths at home. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. \i— RACINE BATH CABINET COMPANY, 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. a SAS: Box 23, Racine, Wisconsin. 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


TRY IT. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS THE WORLD OVER 
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Ask for a Book 


Send No Money—Simply Learn 
It I Know How to Cure You 








I will mail the book wanted if you will send 
me your address. Don’t let doubt or prejudice 
keep you from asking for it. 

With the book I will send an order on your 
druggist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Restorative; 
and he will let you test it a month. If satisfied, 
the cost is $5.50. If it fails, I will pay your 
druggist myself. 

No other physician ever made such an offer; 
none ever will. I doit because I. have discovered 
a remarkable remedy, and millions need it. 1 
want them to have it. 

It is a treatment that strengthens the inside 
nerves. It brings back the power that operates 
all vital organs; the only power that can ever 
make them strong. I have furnished the remedy 
to over a half million people on these terms, and 
39 out of each 40 have paid for it because they 
were cured. I will rely on your honesty; and if I 
fail, not a penny is wanted. 

Won’t you write a postal to learn about a rem- 
edy like that? 

Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia. 
Book No. 2 on the Heart. 
Book No, 3 on the Kidneys. 
Book No. 4 for Women. 


Book No. 5 for Men. (sealed) 
Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Simply state which book 
you want, and address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 226 
Racine, Wis. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one 
or two bottles. At all druggists. 


ae 





A GURE FOR 


RHEUMATISM 


Of which any suffering 
reader can have 


ATRIAL BOX FREE 


Rheumatism has yielded to a new and simple rem- 
edy of which a trial box is offered free to all who suf- 
fer. Scarcely a grown person has escaped its twinges 
and thousands have been so deformed and misshapen 
that they hardly look like their former selves. If you 
are such a sufferer, send your name and address to 
John A. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis., and by return mail 
you will receive a trial box of Gloria Tonic free. This 
is the most wonderful remedy ever discovered and 
has enabled many a person to abandon crutch and 
cane. 

Rev. C. Sund, of Harrisville, Wis., testifies that 
Gloria Tonic cured two members of his congregation, 
one who had suffered 18, the other 25 years. Rev. W. 
Hartman, of Farmersville, Ill., writes: “‘ Five boxes 
of Gloria Tonic cured Mr, A. Kulow, a member of my 
congregation, who had suffered day and night.”—HMr. 
E. S. Kendrick, P. O. Box 13, North Chatham, Mass., 
after using liniments for 18 years, writes: “I am con- 
vinced that :t will cure any case.” Mr. B. H. Mar- 
shall, Plain City, Ohio, writes: “I am 76 years old, 
and had it not been for Gloria Tonic I would be no 
more among the living.’””’ Mrs. Mary E. Thomas, of 
No. 9 School street, Nantucket, Mass., writes: ‘‘ From 
my childhood on I have suffered from rheumatism, 
have been cured Se ap? Gloria Tonic, at the age of 
83 years.” Mr. N. J. McMaster, Box 13, Plain City, 
Ohio, writes: ‘* Gloria Tonic cured me after prominent 
physicians of Columbus, Ohio, called me incurable.’’ 

Gloria Tonic in Point Pleasant, W. Va., cured Mr. 
R. A. Barnet, 77 years old, after suffering 15 years.— 
In Menominee, Mich., it has been used with excellent 
results by Hon. Martin Van den Berg, Justice of the 
Peace.—In Perth, Miss., it cured Mr. J. C. Chapman, 
after ——, 30 tee ogee Odessa, Mo., it cured 
Mrs. Marion Mitchel, who had suffered 12 years.—In 
Elmhurst, Ill., it cured Mrs. Nicolina Brumond, age 80 
years.—In Otis, Ind., it cured Mr. Christian Krantz, 
after suffering 22 years.—In Gift, Tenn.,..it-cured- Mr. 
L. Nelson, a merchant, after suffering 20 years.—In 
Bolton, N. Y., it cured Mr. Jos. Putney, 83 years 
old.—In Durand, Wis., it cured Mrs. Nellie Brees. 
after suffering 20 years.—In Manila, Minn., it cured 
Mrs. Minna F. Peans, after suffering 14 years.—In 
Craig, Mo. (P. O. Box 134), it cured Mr. John N. 
Kruser, 76 years old, after suffering 15 years.—These 
are a few of the many thousand testimonials of recent 
date. Every delay in the adoption of Gloria Tonic is 
an injustice to yourself. 

No matter what your form of rheumatism is—acute, 
chronic, muscular, inflammatory, sciatic, gout or lum- 
ba write me to-day sure, and by return mail you 
will receive the box and also the most elaborate book 
ever gotten up on the subject of rheumatism, called 
“Rheumatism, Its Causes and Cure,” absolutely free. 
It is illustrated with numerous stippled drawings 
from actual life and treats every form known to 
science. It will tell you all about your case. You 
get the trial box of Gloria Tonic and this won- 
derful book at the same time, both free. So let me 
hear from you at once and soon you will be cured. 


Address 
JOHN A. SMITH, 
Germania Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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or rat your Grocers 


a It is the very best ironing Wax because, 


: IT'S ODORLESS, LASTS LONGER, 
- NEVER DRIPS, CLEANS THE IRON, 
d IS IN A PATENT AUTOMATIC HOLDER 


And gives that beautiful soft silky gloss 
.; to the work that no other Wax will. 
Yes, its the best Wax and something else, for 
we chemically treat the Wax, thats the secret 


| FLAME, PROOF CO. 


i UNION s@. NEW YORK 


R 
t 
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Complaining 


‘about your Soap ips ?—look at your pack- 
age; you'll find it isn’t PEARLINE. 
Women are correct thinkers as a rule, 
but some only think they use PEAR L- 
INE; they are using a cheap imitation. 
Others call all washing powders PEARL- 
INE. This is because PEARLINE is the 
original, standard, best known and —— 
and is the mark for all imitations. 





Pearline is right 














me fantail 
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Metropolitan Securities Company, 
40 WALL STREET. 
New Yorks, March 20, 1902. 
To the Stockholders of the Metropolitan 

Street Railway Gompany: 

The-lease between the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company and the Interurban Street Railway Company 
having been apprroved by the stockholders of those 
companies pursuant to law, each stockholder of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company will be en- 
titled to subscribe at par for an amount of the stock 
of the Metropolitan Securities Company equal to for- 
ty-five per cent. of the par value of his holding of the 
capita! stock of the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany. Arrangements have been made with the Met- 
ropolitan Street Railway company by which its trans- 
fer books will be closed at the close of business on 
MONDAY, MARCH 31, 1902, for such subscrip- 
tions. As soon as practicable thereafter there will be 


mailed to each stockholder of record on such closing 
of the transfer books, a subscription warrant specify- 


ing the number of shares of the stock of the Metro- 
politan Securities Company to which the holder is en- 
titled to subscribe. Such subscription warrant will 
be accompanied by a subscription form and a form of 
assignment. Provision will be made for splitting up 
subscription warrants into such amounts as may be 
directed. 

Subscriptions must be made at the office of 
the Morton Trust Gompany, No. 38 Nassau 
Street, New York, ON OR BEFORE TUESDAY, 
APRIL 15, 1902. 

Every subscription must be accompanied by a 
check to the order of the Morton Trust Company for 
an amount equal to $25 for each share of stock sub- 
scribed for. Further installments will be payable upon 
not less than thirty days’ notice by mail, as and when 
ealled for by the company. Unless “certificates for 
partly paid stock are issued upon receipt of subscrip- 
tions, the Trust Company will issue its temporary re- 
ceipts exchangeable for stock certificates when ready 
for delivery. NO SUBSGRIPTION OR ASSIGN-« 
MENT OF A SUBSGRIPTION RIGHT WILL BE 
REGOGNIZED UNLESS MADE ON THE WAR- 
RANTS FURNISHED BY THE COMPANY. 


METROPOLITAN SECURITIES COMPANY 
By FORSYTH WICKBS, Secretary. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis R. RB, Go, 


Coupons due April ist, 1902, from Pacific Extension Bonds 
of this Company will be paid on and after,that date upon 
resentation at the office of the Central Trust Company, 
Ro. 54 Wall Street, New York City. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 








INSURANCE 





1851 1S02 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Tiss. 1st 1002 - spe geses 38 
L 140.53 


US - - - - 538 Oo. 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 


“ LIVERPOOL 
4 LONDON 
4 GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO, 4 WILLIAM STREET 


A POLICY ix rns 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
che estate, 
It ouppie a fund for wife and children against the hour of 


greatest 
a. Washington pays. Endowments and death claims prompt- 
y, and loans money to its policy-holders, 
“its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 


ay about half the 
ie Washington’s 








are unsurpassed. 
ou wanta policy for which you will 


m on an a life policy, buy 
seerchangeshio-Term Policy. ; 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-secend 
Annueal Statement. 


Cash race sijesteeesensess 4 cif ciber platen vs MBAR 808 80 
Reserve for re-insurance an ot! aims. .....++++ 
Surp!as over all Liabilities _ 136,71 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1902....$2,360,886 8A 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Presid sat. 





LLEN, President. 


- Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
- = Secretary 

- Treasurer 

~ Asst. Secretary 





i You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE),WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building,746 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK. 





Union Central Life 


Insurance Company of Cineinnati, 





ASSETS OVER - - 
Highest Interest Rate. 


THE 


Gfea! Polley-folders’ Company. 


Discounting the Future. 


More or less, we all have to do it. When a man begins to 
save up a competency by the savings bank or by investing 
the profits of business, he discounts the future most com- 
pletely, and the unavoidable drawback is that his death 
may destroy all his calculations—he is sure of pervs om But 
Life Insurance, especially the Endowment form, discounts 
the future and makes the result certain now. That is the 
difference ; one begins—the other virtually finishes at once. 
This is only a hint. Tae Merropouitan Lire INSURANCE 
Company or New York will be glad to explain further, with- 
out cost or trouble to you. 


FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 
Capital Stock, all cash 


Re-Insurance Reserve 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 
Net Surplus. 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 
—" President, 
AN, Secretars, 
Asst. Secretary. 
1860 —— 1902 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, - - President. 


$30,000,000. 
Safest Investments. 


























FINANCE COMMITTEE. ; 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Pres, Chem, Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, ei - + Builder 
Pres, Im ’ and 


E, H. PERKINS, Je., Traders’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, oe aia: So 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


$8,000,000 
$40,000,000 


Assets over . *“ = o 
Insurance in Force, over « 
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™ Fidelity and Casualty Co. 


OF NEW YORE. 
Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 

ONDS of SURETYSHIP 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
STEAM BOILER . 
PLATE GLASS _, 
g BURELARY 


THis Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA- 

NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-SIX YEARS, 
and has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY 
INSURANCE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income 
from premiums is nearly FOUR MILLIONS of dollars. Its business 
is protected by assets of over FOUR AND A HALF MILLIONS, 
including an unearned premium reserve of over ONE MILLION 
NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, and a special reserve 
against contingent claims of more than THREE-QUARTERS OF A 
MILLION. It has paid over FOURTEEN MILLIONS to its policy- 
holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients 
not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective IN- 
SPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


DIXON, GEO. B. IDE, MATHESON, 
ALFRED n. HOYT, W. G, DIRECTO RS: (ARR Sr, 


A. B. HULL, . G. TIeCULLOUGH, 

GEO. F. SEWARD, President. a ee 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secretary-Treasurer. ws wt 
HENRY CROSSLEY, Asst-Secretary. 
FRANK E. LAW, 2d Asst-Secretary. 




















ANTON A. RAVEN 
ag L. RIKER, 
oe ROOSEV! LT. £ 
iB0 F. SEWARD 
Inquiries addressed to this office will receive 
prompt attention, 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 
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ame|ifelnsurance(Qmpany 


OF NEW YORK 
IDE, PRESID 
$13.370.863 


(of 0), 10) ae = ENT 


ADMITTED ASSETS . 
POLICY RESERVE. & $11.103.912 
DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND $ 856.819 
CONTINGENT FUND $ 100.000 
NET SURPLUS $ 1.310.132 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $59 646 669 


STATE MUTUAL|New England: Mutual’ 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. . 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. aE a oo 
January ist, 1902. 


$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$62,021,555.22 





$32,721,633.25 
29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment potictes issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid : 
up insurance values to which the insured ise entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1902, 
Liabilities - =_ 








Cash surrender values stated in ev licy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeitare 1 law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 


C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents.- 


-Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 





Pamphlets, rates, os and values for any age sent on application'to 
phe Company's Office, 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm.. B.-Turner, Asst. Sec’y. . 
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0. |} PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
'LLA- Of New York 


ARS, 
\.LTY INCORPORATED 1875. 


1icome * 
— EDWARD W. SCOTT, = = PRESIDENT 
ION 
serve 


~ Se A COMPANY FOR 


olicy- 


ie POLICYHOLDERS 

















Total Payments to Policyholders and Amount now held 
for their Benefit 


$25,256,055.85 _ 


Added to Assets, 1901 = ~ - $1,091,538 
Added to Reserve, 1901 ~ - - 923,753 
Excess Income over Disbursements, 1901 1,100,990 
Death Losses Due and Unpaid - - NONE 





1896-—Five Years’ Progress—1901 


THE COMPANY 
HAS NEARLY DOUBLED ITS INCOME 
HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED ITS ASSETS 
HAS MORE THAN TREBLED ITS RESERVE 
HAS INCREASED TENFOLD ITS EXCESS OF INCOME OVER 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Home Office, 346-348 Broadway, New York 
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All the National Bank 
Circulation 


In the United States could not purchase the 
assets of 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


Total circulation of all 
National Banks in the 
United States Septem- $320 on 000 | .* 
ber 30, 1901 - - + 9 
Assets The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of 
002,000,000 
Company has _ paid 509 159 N00 
policy-holders over - 9 9 
oa 
The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 


New York, January 1, 
Since organization this 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 








mee = + + 24S 
ORGANIZED 1824. 


THE 
Manchester Assurance Co. 
Manchester, England. 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1901, . : é 
Liabilities, : - 1,314,502 


SURPLUS, oe, a $554,690 
United States Branch, 49-51 Wall St., N. Y. City. 


es Dr SAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 


$1,886,192 





ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
nue 


J 
pany, omit the as ith the, of its aitairs on the 


of December, 


re he 
1901, to Bist December, 1901 
on Policies not marked off ist 


$3,504,917.63 


Foontume perintet oom: mi ect i % 
Bh vane ee . $3,512,389.71 


rare $275,102.19 


— 54,889.85 $329,992.04 





snc $996,184.81 


po a 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 
Reinsurances.. $197,649.63 


112,031 ,98 
85,617,65 
t $430,511.52 1,659,394 66 


y has the following Assets 
and State of New York Bock, 
ther Stocks .... .. 





Gaited Slates 
” $5,403,824.00 


1,291,236.62 


2,639,000.00 
a eee: - 1 ‘159,385. 19 
hg cies 

” eeweseee! reign 253.193.27 
225,710.12 


t. interest on the outstandin ing certificates of profits 
His the holders Ln or their legal representatives, 
urth of February next. 





next, 
cates to be prod 





ny for the year ending Sist goscmner,s 1901 <~ 
whigh os be issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 


= 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 








ry Parish, 
Geor orge W. Quintard, 


Charles 'D. ftewiet, 
A. A.A ven, 
John L. Riker, 











las Robinson, 
wab, 
turges. 





der N Lovell. 
Leander 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, Do 
2G, Do Fores pearies Harel, Gustav H. Sch 


Gosndlies Eldert, George H William C. 8: 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





BINDER S to hold thirteen copies of Taz InpE- 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 








NINETY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1902. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 

PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE, 
Cash in Banks - - - ° - $ 743,517 01 
Real Estate - - - - - - 1,633,892 06 
United States Bonds - $1,600,000 00 2,072,000 00 
State and City Bonds - 1,075,000 00 1,114,000 00 
Rail Road Bonds - . 1,310,000 00 1,371,340 00 
Water and Gas Bonds - 148,000 00 145,620 00 
Rail Road and Gas Stocks 4,415,000 00 6,752,250 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks - - 165,000 00 469,750 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on Real Estate 128,750 -00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - : 771,087 62 
Interest due and accrued on ist January, 1902 - 53,663 04 


$15,255,869 73. 





LIABILITIES : 


Cash Capital - - - + -+ = $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund : - - . 5,060,677 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims - 1,288,849 85 . 


Net. Surplus - - : - - - 5,906,342 88 
$15,255,869 73 
Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - $8,906,342 88 











DIRECTORS: 


LEvI P. MORTON, GEORGE H. HARTFORD, JAMEs B. VAN WoOERT, 
CORNELIUS N. BLIss, HENRY F. NOYES, JoHN CLAFLIN, 

Joun H. WASHBURN, LucIEN C. WARNER, WILLIAM F, HAVEMEYER, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, WARNER VAN NORDEN, CorRD MEYER. 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW. DuMONT CLARKE, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass't AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, ¢ ¢.,. WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 


FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 


New York, January 14, 1902. 


Sec's, 
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Hundreds of physicians who formerly 
wore and recommended woolen undercloth- 
ing now endorse the 


Dr. Deimel 
Undergarments 


as the most sanitary and comfortable under- 
clothing made, and a decided improvement 
over Wool or cotton. 

The garments or booklet about them and 
samples of linen-mesh at 


*¢* The Linen Store.’’ 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


10 | 


Improvement (=> 














PATENT SUSTAINED] 


BY U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 
ASK FOR AND 
INSIST ON 
HAVING THE 
GENUINE 


Sample pair, 


by mail,25c. CUSHION 


HOSE Button 
SUPPORTER 


NEVER SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


GEO. FROST CO. "st 


“QE Look for the name on 
every loop, and for the 
Moulded Rubber Button. 























ye 


THOMSON’S 
“GLOVE-FITTING’. 


“MILITANT” 


CORSET 


The straight front corset in 
wigeoae combining all 
be newest FRENCH ideas. 
Perfect in modelling. 
Exquisite in style. 
Durable in wear. 
Allthe leading stores sell them. 
Artistic catalogue mailed on request 
Sole Mfrs, 


GEO. C.BATCHELLER & CO. 


345-347 Broadway, N.Y. 
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O’NEILL’ 


Dress’ Goods Department. 


Main Floor. 


4,000 Yards of All Wool Hair Line Stripe 
Cheviots and Cloths, 


52 to 54 inches wide and particularly adapted for Entire 
Costumes and Separate Skirts d 
t="MADE TO SELL AT $1.00. yar 


These goods come in Black, Navy and Royal Blue, Browns, Tans, and popular Grey 
Mixtures. Nearly all have White hair line stripes. Some, however, have Blue hair line 
on Black grounds. 





Sale of Unusual Value in 


Fancy Waists. _ Separate Skirts. 


Walking Skirts of Single Faced Cheviot, seams double 
Figured White Pique Waists, light weight. tucked yoke stitched, finished around bottom with rows of stitch- 
and button side effects, soft stock collar, ing ; perfect in fit and finish, 


1.98 each 4:98 each 


Seperate Dress Skirts made. from excellent quality of 


Cheviot ; flare trimmed with four rows of stitched 
fancy collar, light shades and black, Taffeta, lined with Percaline, 


5.98 each 7.50 each 


An Unequalled Stock of Cloth and Silk Coats, including all the Popular Shapes, 
at Very [lloderate Prices. 


Figured Liberty Satin Waists, strictly Tailor made, 








Stylish Ready-to-Wear Suits for Women. 


No store in New York shows so large or so complete a stock of Ready-to-Wear Suits 
as you'll see here. All the popular shapes in the best materials are shown, as well as many 
exclusive novelties. None but the best makers are represented. 


Two Exceptional Values For To-day. 


Broadcloth Suits of Extra Quality, 


Eton Coat has Collar, Vest and Cuffs of Slack and White Velvet and 
is lined with Taffeta ; Skirt is the new shape, strapped so as to form 3 i 08 
a panel effect, made over silk drop © 


Suits of Imported Hop Sacking, 
Eton Jacket, shows fancy Vest effect, new shape Skirt made over 45 .00 
Taffeta drop 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, N. Y. 
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Gra Ke 
DRESS 
| SHIELDS 


©. SEL ; 
rg a 


Clitelarelajastste| 7 

' PERSPIRATION 
PROOF 

EASILY WASHED. 


No other Shield has 
these advantages 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


| CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 
ret NEW YORK 








Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Oook, 

Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, 

Dr. Theo, L. Ouyler, 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 

“ Pansy,” 

Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 


Eminent Physicians and 


SYLVANUS STALL, D.D, Hundreds of Others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. ™ Ni Ena fo A Dake Mb. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
P : ilding, 
Vir Publishing Co., "5 *°2 ise Pe 














Telephoning 
Typifies 
Time-Saving 


Manhattan Rates: 


Business 

from $5 a month 
Residence 

from $4 a month. 


One-Year Contracts. 
Monthly Payments. 


New York Telephone Co. 


15 Dey St. 111 West 38th St. 
215 West 125th St. 














ur business is 
to make folks | 
comiort- 2 


NY VVEAU Li 
AN 


9 


+.) 
, 
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THINGS WE MAKE EXPRESSLY 


FOR Kelling and Carry ing Chairs. The case 
INVALIDS of invalidism does not exist for which we cannot 
furnish a suitable Chair; over 70 styles. Cata- 
logue B. Free. Invalids’ Lifts, invalids’ Beds, Bed- 
side Tables, Bed Trays, Back Rests, Leg Rests, Head Rests, 
Commodes, etc. Catalogue A. Free. 
FOR Reclining and Easy Chairs. Six complete 
COMFORT lines, the nts, Siestas, Columbines, Manhat- 
, Orientals and Universities, poumng every 
LOVERS demand for necessity or luxury. Cat.C. Free. 
F ~ mt’s Economic System of Devices 
BRAIN emincing almost every ime nable device that 
is helpful to writers and ers ; such as d- 
WORKERS ing Desks that are attachable to Chairs, Beading. 
Dictionary and Atlas Stands, etc., and Sargent’s famous Ball- 
ring Hotary Book Cases. Catalogue D. Free. 
In writing for information particularize. 
GEO. F. SARGENT COMPANY, 
289K Fourth Ave., next ‘23d st., New York. 
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Survey of the World 


Pension Commissioner 
Evans’s resignation has 
been accepted, but 
with the understanding that he must re- 
main in office until the President shall 
have found a suitable successor, and until 
there shall be available some other office, 
appointment to which the President “ will 
regard as a promotion and as a fitting re- 
ward for his excellent services.” Secre- 
tary Hitchcock says that he has not 
thought of resigning. There has been 
published a letter addressed to an inquir- 
ing friend in Wisconsin by Senator Han- 
na, who says: “ I am by no means a can- 
didate [for the presidency in 1904], and 
trust that my friends will discourage any 
movement looking toward that end.”—The 
President intends to go to the Charleston 
Exposition on April 9th. After Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Tillman, at the suggestion 
of his uncle (Senator Tillman), withdrew 
the invitation in which the President had 
been asked to present a sword to Major 
Jenkins, of the Rough Riders, the Major 
gave notice that he would not accept the 
sword. Thereupon many citizens of 
South Carolina who resented the action 
of Mr. Tillman subscribed for the pur- 
chase of another and much more valua- 
ble sword. The President has consented 
to present this one to Major Jenkins, the 
invitation having come from a commit- 
tee of which ex-Governor Hugh Thomp- 
son is chairman. The Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor is now under a cloud for reasons 
not connected with this incident of the 
sword. A few days ago, while presiding 
in the Senate, he ruled that a certain mo- 
tion was not debatable. After making 
inquiry the Committee on Rules reported 
that he was wrong. Whereupon he re- 
marked that the committee might adopt 


National Politics 
and Legislation 


the Marquis of Queensberry’s rules if it 
preferred them, but that he had referred 
the question to Senator Frye and Speaker 
Henderson, at Washington, both of 
whom had sustained his ruling. The an- 
swers of Mr. Frye and Mr. Henderson, 
which have been published, show that 
they clearly and emphatically opposed his 
decision. Therefore some of the South 
Carolina papers suggest that the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor ought to resign.—Repre- 
sentative James M. Griggs, of Georgia, 
has been elected chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Committee. He will 
be assisted by ex-Representative Cable, 
of Illinois, and by Lewis Nixon, the suc- 
cessor of Richard Croker at the head of 
Tammany in New York.—The Repub- 
lican opponents of Addicks in Delaware 
have proposed to his friends that each 
faction select a candidate for the Senate 
from a list of ten names presented by the 
other. In this way the two vacancies 
could be filled, but Addicks himself would 
be excluded. The offer appears to have 
been rejected, and Addicks is reported to 
be saying that he will “ fight it out if it 
takes ten years.”—In Congress there is 
some talk about reaching an adjournment 
by June ist, by deferring action upon the 
Canal question, the Ship Subsidy bill, and 
all projects relating to the currency. It 
is said that the Subsidy bill cannot be . 
passed in the House at this session; and 
some think the Republican party would 
gain something in the coming Congres- 
sional campaign by laying the bill aside 
until next winter. The Chinese Exclu- 
sion bill reported in the House, like the 
one reported in the Senate, is substantial- 
ly the severe measure prepared by the Pa- 
cific Coast members. Mr. Corliss asked the 
Judiciary Committee to report his resolu- 
773 





774 


tion directing the Attorney-General to 
proceed against the: Commercial Cable 
Company for having violated the Anti- 
Trust law in entering a combination to 
fix Atlantic cable rates. He asserted that 
the company would pursue a similar 
course in the Pacific, if authorized to lay 
a cable to the Philippines. The resolution 
is to be reported without recommenda- 
tion, as the attention of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral has not been directed to the admis- 
sions in the testimony of the company’s 
officers. The Senate bill for a Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor encounters 
much opposition in the House, and the 
labor unions ask that the Labor Bureau 
be left in its present independent condi- 
tion. The President has vetoed several 
bills designed to remove charges of de- 
sertion standing against men who served 
in the civil war. Such bills are in many 


cases intended to clear the way for appli- 
cations for pensions. The President holds 
that in thus setting aside the decision of 
a court-martial Congress is, without con- 
stitutional warrant, either exercising the 
pardoning power or seeking by statute to 
reverse a valid judgment. 


& 


Orders have been given 
to General Wood for 
the evacuation of Cuba 
and the transfer of the government to the 
Cuban authorities on May 2oth, the day 
on which President Palma is to be inau- 
gurated. All of the American military 
forces will then be withdrawn, except 
about 800 artillerymen, who will be sta- 
tioned in the coast fortifications until the 
new government shall have organized 
and substituted for them a military force 
of itsown. Then the artillerymen will be 
transferred to the naval stations which 
are to be ceded under the terms of the 
Platt amendment. Owing to the objec- 
‘tions of President Palma there will be no 
naval station—but only a coaling station 
—at Havana. The Cuban people, he 
said, would prefer that no foreign flag 
should be seen over territory at the har- 
bor of their chief city. There will be a 
naval station at Guantanamo, and coaling 
stations at Havana, Nipe and Cienfuegos. 
General Wood is directed to convene the 
Cuban Congress before May 2oth; to 
publish and certify the new Constitution 
with its appendix (the Platt amend- 


The Transfer of 
Power in Cuba 
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ment) ; and to require the Cuban Govern- 
ment to assume the obligations of that 
appendix and of the Paris treaty. dll 
the laws promulgated by the Government 
of occupation, together with the judicial 
and subordinate executive and adminis- 
trative officers, are to be passed to the Cu- 
ban President and Congress “ as a going 
concern ;”” and General Wood is directed 
to consult with President Palma and to 
substitute before May 20th, for men now 
in office, such persons as he may desig- 
nate. Following this order President 
Roosevelt sent to Congress (on the 27th 
ult.) a message setting forth the terms 
of the Platt amendment, pointing to the 
approaching withdrawal of our forces 
from the island, and recommending that 
provision be made forthwith for an Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Republic of Cuba, salary 
$10,000 ; a Secretary of Legation, $2,000 ; 
a Second Secretary, $1,500: a Consul- 
General at Havana, $5,000; and Consuls 
at Cienfuegos and Santiago, each $3,000. 
No reference to the pending project of 
reciprocity was made, except in the fol- 
lowing passage: 

“ Commercial and political conditions in the 
island of Cuba while under the Spanish crown 
afford little basis for estimating the local de- 
velopment of intercourse with this country un- 
der the influence of the new relations which 
have been created by the achievement of Cuban 
independence, and which are to be broadened 
and strengthened in every proper way by con- 
ventional pacts with the Cubans and by wise 
and beneficent legislation aiming to stimulate 
the commerce between the two countries, if the 
great task we accepted in 1898 is to be fittingly 
accomplished.” 


It is said that the first Minister from 
Cuba to this country will be Gonzalez de 
Quesada ; among those mentioned for the 
office of Minister from the United States 
are Charles H. Allen, formerly Governor 
of Porto Rico, and Pension Commission- 
er Evans. Commenting upon the action 
taken at Washington, President Palma 
says: 

“The Government of the United States has 
shown a most beautiful example of good faith 
in dealing with a weak Government which it 
undertook to rescue from its oppressors. Some 
countries would have sought some pretext for 
selfish gain in undertaking a work of this 
character and taken advantage of some tech- 
nicality for their own aggrandizement, but the 
contrary spirit has been manifested by the 
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United States, and it has given to the world 
an evidence of good-will seldom found. The 
people of the United States have remembered 
their own Declaration of Independence, and 
have fulfilled a duty to mankind.” 


The sentences of the court at Havana in 
the postal fraud cases are as follows: C. 
W. F. Neely, 10 years’ imprisonment and 
a fine of $56,701; W. H. Reeves, 10 years 
and $35,516; Estes G. Rathbone, 10 years 
and $35,324. The defendants will ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of Cuba. 
Neely laughs at his sentence, but Rath- 
bone is despondent, says that he is inno- 
cent, and asserts that he has been perse- 
cuted for political and personal reasons. 
He was formerly prominent in Ohio pol- 
itics, and especially as a supporter or 
agent of Mr. Hanna at the time of the 
controversy over the latter’s election to 
the Senate. The Senator has asked the 
President to pardon Rathbone, but to no 
purpose; and the War Department is 
unwilling to interfere with the work of 
the Cuban courts.—At the end of last 
week, Mr. Babcock, of Wisconsin, de- 
cided that he would vote to report the 
proposed reciprocity bill from the Ways 
and Means Committee. This decision 


gave Chairman Payne and his associates 
a majority in the committee, on Monday 
it was ordered that the bill be reported to 


the House. In the Senate there will be 
an effort to increase the reduction from 
20 to 33 1-3 per cent. One result of the 
controversy is that Speaker Henderson 
for the first time is confronted with Re- 
publican opposition in his district, where 
State Senator Courtright will contend 
against him for the nomination. Those 
who support Courtright say that the 
Speaker’s recent letters show that he is 
no longer in harmony with his Repub- 
i constituents with respect to the tar- 
iff. 
ed 


In response to a resolution, 
the President has sent to 
the House the correspond- 
ence relating to General Miles’s request 
that he be sent to the Philippines. It was 
on February 18th that the General asked 
Secretary Root to authorize him to pro- 
ceed to the islands, taking with him ten 
men, to be selected in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, “who could properly explain to 
the Filipinos the benefits their people 
have derived through friendly relations 
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with this country.” He said that the 
war had been conducted “ with marked 
severity.” Pointing to the good results 
obtained by sending Indians to Wash- 
ington for consultation with the authori- 
ties there he asked permission to bring 
back with him from the islands a num- 
ber of representative Filipinos. He de- 
sired authority to give directions for the 
best disposition of our military forces on 
the islands, and remarked that his mis- 
sion “ need not reflect in the slightest de- 
gree upon the services of the military nor 
interfere with the civil governments.” 
The proposition was disapproved on 
March 5th by the Secretary, who wrote 
that the plan would practically supersede 
General Chaffee and Governor Taft, and 
be “ a most unfortunate interference with 
the present satisfactory progress.” There 
had already been much consultation be- 
tween our officers and the leaders of opin- 
ion among the insurgents. As for the 
use of Cubans and Porto Ricans, “ it 
would be very difficult to keep such a pro- 
ceeding free from spectacular and sensa- 
tional features.” It was not true, he 
added, that the war had been conducted 
with “ marked severity.” The Secre- 
tary’s conclusions were approved by the 
President. On March 24th General 
Miles wrote again, chiefly in defense of 
his first letter, practically asserting that 
the visit of the delegates from the Ha- 
vana Constitutional Convention was 
made at his suggestion, and referring 
(as to the “ severity ” of the war) to an 
unpublished letter of Governor Taft to 
the Secretary. He also said that he 
hoped to make in the near future his de- 
layed visit to the islands in pursuance of 
a purpose approved by President McKin- 
ley. A sharp comment from Secretary 
Root was sent to the President with this 
second letter. The visit of the Cuban 
delegates, he said, was suggested by Gen- 
eral Wood, “ who never heard General 
Miles’s name mentioned in connection 
with it.” In July, 1900, when troops 
could not be spared from the Philip- 
pines, General Miles had asked that he be 
sent to China—with 15,000 troops with- 
drawn from the Philippines—and that 
supreme command of the allied forces in 
China be obtained for him. President 
McKinley declined to send him. The 
General had been authorized to visit the 
Philippines on a tour of inspection, but 
for no other purpose. The letter of 
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Governor Taft was one transmitting the 
serious charges of the Civil Governor of 
Tayabas against the army, charges as to 
which General Chaffee is now making 
an investigation. “ It is to be regretted,” 
the Secretary wrote, “ that the officer of 
the highest rank in the army should as- 
sume the truth of charges reflecting upon 
the credit of the army, in advance of the 
investigation which has been ordered and 
without giving General Chaffee an op- 
portunity to be heard.” He also said 
the General’s reference to the charges 
plainly evinced a design to procure the 
publication of them in advance of the in- 
vestigation and report. On the 27th 
President Roosevelt approved these com- 
ments “ as a whole and as to every part,” 
and added the following words: “ Had 
there been any doubt before as to the wis- 
dom of denying General Miles’s request, 
these papers would remove such doubt.” 
It is said at Washington that the Gen- 
eral Staff bill, against which General 
Miles testified, is opposed by a majority 
of the Senate Committee and will not be 
reported. 

& 

The transfer of the 
Danish West Indies 
to our Government 
may be delayed, owing to the publication 
of certain charges made by Capt. Walter 
Christmas, a Dane- who was at one time 
connected with the negotiations for a sale 
of the islands. Christmas claims that 
Denmark should pay him ten per cent. of 
the purchase price, or $500,000, asserting 
that a Danish Prime Minister not now in 
office agreed that he should receive this 
commission if a sale should be made. In 
pressing this claim he has addressed to 
the Danish Government a long statement 
containing vague charges that some mem- 
ber of Congress had agreed to accept 
bribes from him or his agents. A copy 
of this statement was placed in the hands 
of Mr. Richardson, the Democratic lead- 
er in the House, who called it a confiden- 
tial report and asked for an investiga- 
tion. An inquiry was ordered (on the 
27th ult.) by unanimous vote, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to do the work. 
The truth about the matter seems to be 
that Christmas misled Prime Minister 
Horring, who was induced to make an 
agreement of some kind with him; that 
he sought to make Horring believe that 
the bribing of members of Congress and 
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other public men was necessary ; that ar- 
ter a time he was repudiated by Horring, 
and that no successor of the latter has 
had anything to do with him. The so- 
called report is really a statement and an 
argument in support of the man’s plea 
for money which the Danish Government 
will not pay to him. In it he speaks of 
persons whose influence he had obtained 
by promises of future payment, and he 
even asserts that the two American Press 
Associations were corruptly in his serv- 
ice. He is denounced by the lawyer, a 
Danish resident of New York, whom he 
employed as counsel; and there seems to 
be no evidence in support of any one of 
his charges or insinuations. In Denmark, 
however, opponents of the sale may use 
them to delay final action upon the treaty. 


& 


While the controversy in the 
anthracite coal industry has 
not been settled by the Civic 
Federation’s Conciliation Committee, the 
time set for the beginning of the threat- 
ened strike has been deferred for one 
month. The miners in their convention 
adopted a resolution calling for a strike 
on a date to be fixed by the district exec- 
utive boards, and providing that after 
April 1st, if negotiations should still be 
pending, work should be stopped for 
three days in each week. As the miners 
looked to the Civic Federation for some 
action, Senator Hanna was called from 
Washington and a meeting of the Con- 
ciliation Committee was held, at which, 
on the first day, the miners were heard. 
On the following day the mine owners 
came before the committee, and the ques- 
tions at issue were discussed. No agree- 
ment was reached, and at the request of 
the committee the action proposed by the 
miners’ convention was deferred for thir- 
ty days. At last accounts no concession 
had been made by either side; but the 
committee hopes to accomplish some- 
thing in the time that has been allowed. 
The mine owners say that an eight-hour 
day would increase wages by twenty or 
twenty-five per cent. The president of 
one railroad company is unwilling to deal 
with the union, and the president of an- 
other says that no agreement will be made 
with the union until the latter has been 
incorporated. The same union has 
reached an agreement in the bituminous 
coal fields of Western Pennsylvania upon 
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the basis of a ten-hour day ‘and the old 
rate of wages. In Virginia several rep- 
resentatives of this union have been found 
guilty of contempt by a Federal Court, 
and have been sent to jail. The increase 
of wages in the cotton mills at New Bed- 
ford and Fall River will cause an increase 
in nearly all the cotton mills of New Eng- 
land, but the employees in Lowell have 
been unable to obtain an advance. The 
strike ordered by them for April Ist has 
been deferred for one week, to permit a 
committee of citizens to negotiate with 
the employers. 


y On March 26th, at 5. 

Coe PE |: psn le inka How 
Cecil John Rhodes died at Cape Town 
after an illness of some three weeks. 
Heart failure was the immediate cause 
of his death. With him at the time 
were Dr. Jameson, his friend and physi- 
cian; Dr. T. W. Smartt, Commissioner of 
Public Works; Col. Elmhurst Rhodes, a 
brother of Cecil Rhodes and director of 
signalling of the South African field 
force, and Mr. Walton, a member of the 
Assembly of Port Elizabeth. The body 
was taken the next day to Groote Schuur, 


the home of Mr. Rhodes, near Cape 


Town, and there it lay in state. The Co- 
lonial Government has prepared a public 
funeral with elaborate ceremonals, but the 
actual burial will be at Matoppo Hills, in 
Rhodesia. The body will be taken by 
special train to Buluwayo, stopping only 
for a short time at Kimberly. It is said 
that the great bulk of Mr. Rhodes’s for- 
tune has been left to the English Govern- 
ment to establish some most elaborate sys- 
tem of educaticn, but at the time of this 
writing the details of his will have not 
been made known. In England the hos- 
tility felt by many persons to Mr. Rhodes 
has been swept away by a feeling of ad- 
miration for his great powers and for 
what. he has accomplished. A memorial 
service was given in St. Paul’s, and for 
the time even the public interest in the 
coming coronation is forgotten. The 
English have been greatly surprised and 
not a little flattered to find that public 
sentiment on the Continent is mostly a 
feeling of unbounded admiration for Mr. 
Rhodes’s wonderful career. .It was ex- 
pected that his death would call out vitu- 
peration from the Continental papers, 
who hated the imperial policy of Mr. 
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Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain, but expec- 
tations in this respect have not been ful- 
filled. 

Sd 


The address of the 
Kaiser in Gotha re- 
cently, when he de- 
clared it to be a consummation devoutly 
to be wished that the various Protestant 
State churches should constitute a power- 
ful federation, just as the different States 
have constituted themselves into a polit- 
ical empire, has made a deep impression 
throughout the Fatherland. The idea and 
ideal are not new, as such a union has 
been advocated by a number of prominent 
theologians during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, beginning with Schleiermacher and 
ending with Beyschlag; but this is the 
first time that the Summus Episcopus of 
the most powerful Church of Germany, 
which position the Emperor in his capac- 
ity as King of Prussia holds in that coun- 
try, has aggressively favored this proj- 
ect. The difficulties in the way are rec- 
ognized on all hands, but seem to be no 
greater than those which before 1870 
made a political consolidation of the 
twenty-five States of the Fatherland seem 
impossible. There are about four dozen 
different State churches in the country, 
some of the States, such as Prussia, still 
retaining the ecclesiastical organizations 
which such newly acquired territories as 
Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein and Hesse 
had before their union with that King- 
dom in ‘1866. The confessional differ- 
ences between these State churches are 
also marked, some, such as Saxony, the 
Mecklenburgs, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria 
and Oldenburg, being confessionally Lu- 
theran, while others, especially Prussia 
and Baden, have united the Lutheran and 
the Reformed churches since 1817 into a 
“ United ” Church. However, it is pro- 
posed that these confessional differences 
shall not be touched by the new federa- 
tion, which is to be one rather for defense 
and aggressiveness ad extra than for the 
harmonizing of inner differences. In 
truth, the way for such a federation is al- 
ready partially prepared. In the Eisenach 
Conference every State Church of Ger- 
many is unofficially represented, and this 
body, which meets biennially, has done 
some excellent work in the name of the 
whole church, such as the preparation of 
the Revision of the Luther version of the 
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Scriptures, and only recently again the 
preparation of a new and splendid series 
of gospel, epistolary and Old Testament 
texts for the entire Church year. 


& 


For the last few weeks stories 
have been reaching this country 
through Russian newspapers in 
regard to rioting and insurrection. Ap- 
parently the actual disturbances were 
more serious than could be gathered 
from such sources. The Official Mes- 
senger admitted that from Moscow alone 
ninety-five students had been banished to 
Siberia, and that 567 had been impris- 
oned for terms ranging from three 
months to six months. Additional in- 
formation, which now comes through 
London, states that at the time of the 
Moscow riot two hundred students bar- 
ricaded themselves against the police and 
proclaimed their intention of overthrow- 
ing the Government and setting up a re- 
public. Even before these riots two well- 
known papers of St. Petersburg, the Ros- 
sia and the Viedomosti, were suspended 
by the Government. The suspensionof the 
latter caused something of a panic, as the 
paper stood high in the public estimation. 
Ever since the emancipation era it had 
shown the utmost courage of conviction, 
and had been permitted to print matter 
which other journals did not dare even to 
copy. Two inflammatory articles are 
supposed to have caused its downfall. 
The first was a paper by Jordansky cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of Gogol. After showing that the 
evils which Gogol rebuked still existed 
unchanged in Russia, he declared that 
“if the great writer should rise up and 
see what we are doing in his honor he 
would certainly say: ‘ You are celebrat- 
ing your own shame.’” The other arti- 
cle contained a list of the reactionary 
steps which have successively defeated 
the purpose of the reforms introduced by 
Alexander II. The writer of the article 
laid down the following program of re- 
forms which he deemed necessary, if any 
improvement, economical, political, or so- 
cial, were expected in the country: 1. Re- 
habilitation of the organs of local self- 
government and creation of a smaller 
unit—the Zemstve Assemblies meet now 
for provinces and for districts (usually 
about a sixth of a province). The 
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Zemstve workers have always. desired 
something like county boards in addition 
to the two boards named. 2. Abolition 
of corporal punishment of peasants. 3. 
Safeguarding of the peasants against the 
arbitrary action of officials and of their 
own communes. 4. Radical reform of 
the passport system, which now impedes. 
freedom of residence. 5. Reform of lo- 
cal government electoral procedure. 
Meanwhile the proposed visit of Presi- 
dent Loubet to Russia approaches. The 
Chamber of Deputies at Paris has, by a 
vote of 469 to 32, adopted a bill providing 
500,000 francs to defray the expenses of 
the visit. On introducing the bill, M. 
Delcassé, the Foreign Minister, read the 
following note from the Czar: 

“Under the sweet and deep impression of 
our never-to-be-forgotten stay in France last 
year, the Empress and I like to hope that the 
highly esteemed President of the Republic will 
shortly procure us the real pleasure of seeing 
him again by coming to stay a few days with 
us. It will be pleasant to you, I think, to re- 
ceive in person on this occasion the unanimous 
testimony of the warm and sincere sentiments 
uniting Russia to friendly and allied France.” 


When the bill had been passed the Social- 
ists introduced a measure asking for a 
sum of money to aid persons out of work. 
M. Bouveri, a Socialist, supported the 
measure in a speech in which he said that 
500,000 francs had just been granted the 
President for his visit to the Czar, and 
that it was now his duty to demand an 
equal sum for the relief of people out of 
work. M. Bouveri’s request for an im- 
mediate discussion of his motion was 
voted down. ) 

& x *)% 


The refusal of the Pol- 
ish children in the 
town school at Wres- 
chen, in the Province of Posen, to be 
taught Catholic religion in German, gave 
an example to similar revolts of gymna- 
sium students in Russian Poland. Reli- 
gious ‘instruction in some of the gymna- 
siums there is in Russian, and the stu- 
dents, who are principally Poles, de- 
manded to be taught in their own lan- 
guage, the Polish. The school direct- 
orate refused, and riots then began, first 
in the gymnasium at SiedlIce, in the prov- 
ince of the same name, on the first of 
February. The students there tore up 
all the Russian catechisms of the Catho- 
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llic faith, and threw them out of the win- 
‘dows. In the seventh and eighth class- 
‘rooms of the same gymnasium all win- 
dows were on that day broken. On the 
roth of February twenty-nine of these 
students were expelled. The same day 
the female pupils of the same institution 
also refused to learn religion in Russian. 
On the 11th the director of the gymna- 
sium informed the remaining recalci- 
trants that they were given ten days’ time 
in which to consider their action and re- 
turn to the old mode of study. The male 
students waived the time limit, gathered 
up their books and their knapsacks, and 
all in a body—about 350 of them—left 
ithe gymnasium. The directorate replied 
by permanently dismissing 202 more of 
them, the total number of students ex- 
pelled from this one school being there- 
fore 231. On the 12th not a single Polish 
student presented himself at the gymna- 
sium. The authorities, to save the situ- 
ation, delivered the Catholic lessons of 
ithat day to the Russians and Jews. There 
are—or were—in the eight classes of the 
male department of the gymnasium 184 
Russian and 62 Jewish students, besides 
the 350 Poles. Rioting has been reported 
in several other gymnasiums in the King- 
dom. At Biala, in the Province of 
Siedlce, 39 Polish students have been ex- 
pelled. The other gymnasiums in which 
‘the Russian language is used in place of 
Polish are in Mariampol, Suwalki and 
Zamosc. The students are in each vig- 
orously protesting. The Russian Gov- 
ernment began to Russianize the Polish 
gymnasiums immediately after the final 
-dissolution of the Kingdom of Poland in 
1865. Russian was supplanted for the 
Polish in 1869, even in Warsaw. But 
that did not last long. Owing to the 
lack of clergy who would co-operate with 
the Government in its evolutionary un- 
-dertaking, and also as a result of a com- 
promise with Rome in 1882, the project 
in the capital city was abandoned. Rus- 
sian, however, is still the language in 
which the Poles are taught their religion 
in the eastern provinces of the Kingdom. 
In Lithuania, once a dependency of 
the former Poland, Catholic students not 
only never hear their native language in 
gymnasiums, but are even compelled on 
certain gala feast days (court holidays) 
to go to Russian churches. They have 
also protested. On the 17th of February 
a “general academic convention” was 
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held at Cracow, in Galicia, where resolu- 
tions were adopted commending the ac- 
tion of the fellow students in Russian Po- 
land, and also creating a relief fund for 
the benefit of probable victims. 

& 


In the midst of the general 
elections now going on in 
Paris the Socialists have held 
a convention at Tours and adopted a se- 
ries of resolutions, which were drafted 
by M. Jaurés. As regards the disputed 
benefit to the party from maintaining, as 
they have recently done, a Socialist in the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry, the conven- 
tion spoke positively, and henceforth no 
such semi-alliance with the Government 
in power is to be expected. The plat- 
form of the Socialists as adopted by the 
convention contains the following de- 
mands: The abolishment of all tariff du- 
ties on articles of prime necessity; a 
graduated income tax; one day of rest in 
seven; the restriction of labor to a day 
of eight hours; a system of State insur- 
ance; the prohibition of the employment 
of women for night labor; free public 
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schools for all and the prohibition of the~ 


opening or maintenance of any private 
schools; the abolition of the Presidency 
and the Senate, and in their stead the 
government of the country. by a single 
House of Deputies; the abolition of all 
the existing courts and the establishment 
of new courts with judges elected direct- 
ly by the people; universal suffrage for 
both sexes at all elections; the abolition 
of the army and the use of the militia in 
its place; the restriction of foreign al- 
liances to the maintenance of peace ex- 
clusively ; the provision by the State of 
cheap residences for all people, and na- 
tional ownership of the mines and sugar 
refineries. py 


The latest news from China 
gives a more favorable report as 
to conditions in Manchuria. It is said 
that M. Lessar, the Russian Minister to 
China, and Prince Ching, President of 
the Chinese Foreign Office, have about 
come to an agreement and are ready to 
sign a new convention. By this conven- 
tion Russia is to evacuate the three prov- 
inces of Manchuria (Lia-tung, Kirin, and 
Helung-kiang) in successive periods of 
six months from the date of signature. 
The evacuation of Kirin will be in the 
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second period and not in the third, as 
Russia proposed. The most notable fea- 
ture of this convention, as it is reported, 
is the omission of such vague phrases as 
“if the state of the country permits,” 
which would practically make the treaty 
of no force. Meanwhile Japan is already 
taking advantage of her stronger posi- 
tion, due to her convention with England. 
She has established a Japanese-Chinese 
Bank as a rival to the Russo-Chinese 
Bank, and a Japanese institution has ob- 
tained the privilege of exploring for gold 
in Manchuria. In Southern China the 
revolt still goes on. An American, Mr. 
Marcus C. Hill, a Yokohama merchant, 
who has just come to this country, de- 
clares that before starting for America he 
saw the rebel leader and heard from him 
that 50,000 troops armed with modern 
weapons and ammunition were ready to 
join the rebellion. Their aim is the city 
of Canton. According to statements of 
refugees arrived at Kwang-Tung, from 
Nanning-Fuh and Yulin-Chow, the 
whole province of Kiang-Se is in a state 
of revolution, the number of insurgents 
being estimated at 50,000. The various 
villages under the jurisdiction of Yulin- 
Chow have been sacked and burned 
down. The imperialist section is devoid 
of influence. The insurgents are pos- 
sessed of arms of the new model. The 
leader of this rebellion is-a Dr. Sun-yat- 
sen, who was educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity. On his return to China the 
young man formed a secret political 
agency, known as the Hing Chung Wooy, 
or “ Chinese Progressive Society.” He 
practiced medicine for a while in Hong 
Kong and then went to London to con- 
tinue his studies. At one time he was 
kidnapped and kept as a prisoner in the 
Chinese Legation, but after six days of 
confinement contrived to communicate 
with an English friend, who secured his 
release through the action of Lord Salis- 
bury. In 1898 Dr. Sun-yat-sen was back 
in China and was engaged in the Boxer 
outbreak. Apparently the society of 
which Dr. Sun-yat-sen is the head is a 
widespread institution, which has many 
adherents even among the Chinese in this 
country. An American member of the 
organization is reported to have said: 
“The Hing Chung Wooy is a branch of the 
so-called Black Flag Society, which organized 
the Tai-Ping rebellion forty years ago. The 
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Tai-Ping rebellion came near succeeding. The 
present revolt, I think, will be successful, for 
several reasons. The movement is led by the 
student classes—educated young men, whose 
ideas are progressive, and who are animated 
by a spirit of patriotism in their endeavor to 
throw off the tyrannical yoke of the alien Man- 
chu dynasty. We think we shall succeed in 
overthrowing the present dynasty. If not now, 
then in three or four years. Meanwhile, the 
revolt will constantly spread. The Government 
has not the power to put it down.” 


& 


The Consul-General for 
Japan at New York has 
received reports from 
Tokyo which show the recent develop- 
ment of Japanese commerce. The fol- 
lowing table shows the increase of ex- 
ports during the last five years: 

: Exports— Yen, 


165,755,000 
163,125,00C 


Japan’s Foreign 
Trade 


The leading article of export was raw 
silk, which amounted to 24,000,000 yen 
last year. The imports in the same time 
have decreased somewhat, as shown by 
the table: 


Imports—Yen. 
277.502 


502,000 
219,300,000 


The continuous excess of imports over 
exports is due to the sudden change in so- 
cial conditions which has introduced new 
demands for articles not produced at 
home. The report also gives interesting 
details in regard to railroad development 
in Japan. The first road was laid by the 
Government in 1872, from Yokohama to 
Tokyo,a distanceof eighteen miles. Since 
then a great trunk line has been built of 
1,200 miles, and the total mileage in the 
country has gone up to 4,021. Of this 
mileage 2,961 miles are owned by private 
corporations and the rest by the Govern- 
ment. During the past year the whole 
number of passengers handled was 113,- 
000,000, and the freight amounted to 14,- 
000,000 tons. The gross earnings of both 
State and private railways during the 
year were 44,934,394 yen, the gross ex- 
penditures 20,723,264 yen, making a net 
profit of over 24 millions. The State 
railways now in operation cost 85,573,- 
511 yen, while the private roads cost 
191,230,281 yen. The Government now 
has under construction lines that will cost 
21,683,789 yen, and private roads now 
building will cost 6,283,139 yen. 
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The Next Step: A 


Benevolent Feudalism 


By W. J. Ghent 


LMr. Ghent has been identified with the movements for social reform in this city of late years, and fora time had 
editorial charge of The American Fabian, now no longer published. He was also literary manager for Mayor 
Jones, of Toledo, in his late gubernatorial campaign. Some comment on this article appears in our editorial pages.— 


Epiror.] 


HE next distinct stage in the socio- 
economic evolution of America 
may be something entirely differ- 

ent from any of the forms usually pre- 
dicted. Anarchist prophecies are, of 
course, futile; and the Tolstoyan Utopia 
of a return to primitive production, with 
its prodigal waste of effort and conse- 
quent impoverishment of the race, allures 
but few minds. The Kropotkinian 
dream of a communistic union of shop 
industry and agriculture is of a like type; 
and well-nigh as barren are the Neo-Jef- 
fersonian visions of a general revival of 
small-farm and small-shop production 
and the dominance of a middle-class 
democracy. The orthodox economists, 
with their notions of a slightly modified 
Individualism, wherein each unit secures 
the just reward of his capacity and serv- 
ice, are but worshiping an image which 
they have created out of their books. and 
which has no real counterpart in life ; and 
finally, the Marxists, who predict the 
establishment of a co-operative common- 
wealth, are, to say the least, too sanguine 
in foreshortening the time of its triumph. 
Whatever the more distant future may 
bring to pass, there is but little evidence 
to prove that collectivism will be the next 
status of society. Rather, that coming 
status, of which the contributing forces 
are now energetically at work and of 
which the first phases are already plainly 
observable, will be something in the na- 
ture of a Benevolent Feudalism. 

That the concentration of capital and 
the increase of individual holdings of 
wealth will continue is almost unani- 
mously conceded. Forty years ago Marx 
laid down the formula of capitalist ac- 
cumulation which has ever since been a 
fixed article of creed with the orthodox 
Socialists. “ One capitalist always kills 
many” is its central maxim. And only 
recently Prof. John B. Clark, doubtless 
our most distinguished representative of 


the orthodox economists, declared, in the 
pages of THe INDEPENDENT, that 

“the world of the near future . . . will 
present a condition of vast and ever-growing 
inequality. . . . The rich will continually 
grow richer, and the multi-millionaires will ap- 
proach the billion-dollar standard.” 


It is a view that needs no particular but- 
—— of authority, for it is held by 
most of those who seriously scan the out- 
look. 

There are, it is not to be disputed, cer- 
tain tendencies and data which apparent- 
ly conflict with this view. There is a 
marked persistence, and in some cases a 
growth, of small-unit farming and of 
small-shop production and distribution. 
This tendency is strongly insisted upon 
by Prince Kropotkin and by the German 
Socialist Bernstein, and is conceded, 
tho cautiously, by a number of other 
radicals, among them the Belgian So- 
cialist Vandervelde. That it is a real 
tendency seems unquestioned on the face 
of the figures from Germany, France, 
England afd Belgium; and it is not un- 
likely that further confirmation will be 
found in the detailed reports of the last 
United States census. Furthermore, the 
great commercial combinations are not 
necessarily a proof of individual increase 
of wealth. Often, perhaps generally, 
they result in this individual increase; 
but the two things are not inevitably re- 
lated. These combinations are generally, 
as William Graham pointed out nearly 
twelve years ago, a massing together of 
separate portions of capital, small, great 
and moderate—a union of capitals for 
a common purpose while still separately 
owned. Lipton’s great company, for in- 
stance, has over 62,000 shareholders ; and 
many of America’s most powerful com- 
binations are built up out of a multitude 
of small and moderate holdings. 

But tho these facts and tendencies be 
admitted, they do not really affect the 
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foregoing generalization. The drift to- 
ward small-unit production and distri- 
bution in certain lines argues no growth 
of economic independence. On the con- 
trary, it is attended by a constant pres- 
sure and constraint. The more the great 
combinations increase their power, the 
greater is the subordination of the small 
concerns. They may, for one reason or 
another, find it possible, and even fairly 
profitable, to continue; but they will be 
more and more confined to particular ac- 
tivities, to particular territories, and in 
time to particular methods, all dictated 
and enforced by the pressure of the 
larger concerns. ‘The petty tradesmen 
and producers are thus an economically 
dependent class ; and their dependence in- 
creases with the years. In a like posi- 
tion, also, are the owners of small and 
moderate holdings in the trusts. The 
larger holdings—often the single largest 
holding—determines the rules of the 
game; the smaller ones are either ac- 
quiescent, or if recalcitrant, are power- 
less to enforce their will. Especially is 
this true in America, where the head of a 
corporation is often an absolute ruler, 
who determines not only the policy of the 
enterprise, but the personnel of the board 
of directors. 

The tendencies thus make, on the one 
hand, toward the centralization of vast 
power in the hands of a few men—the 
morganization of industry, as it were— 
and on the other, toward a vast increase 
in the number of those who compose the 
economically dependent classes. The lat- 
ter number is already stupendous. The 
laborers and mechanics were long ago 
brought under the yoke through their 
divorcement from the land and the appli- 
cation of steam to factory operation. 
They are economically unfree except in 
so far as their organizations make pos- 
sible a collective bargaining for wages 
and hours. The growth of commerce 
raised up an enormous class of clerks and 
helpers, perhaps the most dependent class 
in the community. The growth and par- 
tial diffusion of wealth in America has 
in fifty years largely altered the char- 
acter of domestic service and increased 
the number of servants many fold. Rail- 
road pools and farm-implement. trusts 
have drawn a tightening cordon about 
the farmers. -The professions, too, haye 
felt the change. Behind many of our 
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important newspapers are private cot- 
mercial interests which dictate their gen- 
eral policy, if not, as is frequently the 
case, their particular attitude upon every 
public question; while the race for en- 
dowments made by the greater number 
of the churches and by all colleges ex- 
cept a few State-supported ones, compels 
a cautious regard on the part of synod 
and faculty for the wishes, the views and 
prejudices of men of great wealth. To 
this growing deference of preacher, 
teacher and editor is added that of two 
yet more important classes—the makers 
and the interpreters of law. The record of 
legislation and judicial interpretation re- 
garding slavery previous to the Civil 
War has been paralleled in recent years 
by the record of legislatures and courts 
in matters relating to the lives and health 
of manual workers, especially in such 
cases as employers’ liability and factory 
inspection. Thus, with a great addition 
to the number of subordinate classes, 
with a tremendous increase of their in- 
dividual components, and with a corre- 
sponding growth of power in the hands 
of a few score magnates, there is needed 
little further to make up a socio-economic 
status that contains all the essentials of 
a renascent feudalism. 

It is, at least in its beginning, less a 
personal than a class feudalism. History 
may repeat itself, as the adage runs; but 
not by identical forms and events. The 
great spirals of evolutionary progress 
carry us for a time back to the general 
direction of older journeyings, but not to 
the well-worn pathways themselves. The 
old feudalism exacted faithful service, 
industrial and martial, from the under- 
ling; protection and justice from the 
overlord. It is not likely that personal 
fidelity, as once known, can ever be re- 
stored: the long period of dislodgment 
from the land, the diffusion of learn- 
ing, the exercise of the franchise, and 
the training in individual effort have left 
a seemingly unbridgeable chasm between 
the past and the present forms. But 
tho personal fidelity, in the old sense, is 
improbable, group fidelity, founded upon 
the conscious dependence of a class, is al- 
ready observable, and it grows apace. 
Out of the sense of class dependence 
arises the extreme deference which we 
yield, the rapt homage which we pay— 
not as individuals, but as units of a class 
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—to the men of wealth. We do not 
know them personallv, and we have no 
sense of personal attachment. But in 
most things we grant them priority. We 
send them or their legates to the Senate 
to make our laws; we permit them to 
name our administrators and our judi- 
ciary; we listen with eager attention to 
their utterances and we abide by their 
judgment. Not always, indeed ; for some 
of us grumble at times and ask angrily 
where it will all end. We talk threaten- 
ingly of instituting referendums to curb 
excessive power ; of levying income taxes, 
or of compelling the Government to ac- 
quire the railroads and the telegraphs. 
We subscribe to newspapers and other 
publications which criticise the acts of 
the great corporations, and we hail as a 
new Gracchus the ardent reformer who 
occasionally comes forth for a season to 
do battle for the popular cause. But this 
revolt is, for the most part, sentimental ; 
it is a mental attitude but rarely trans- 
mutable into terms of action. It is, more- 
over, sporadic and flickering; it dies out 
after a time, and we revert to our usual 
moods, concerning ourselves with our 
particular interests and letting the rest 
of the world wag as it will. 

The new feudalism is thus character- 
ized by a class dependence rather than by 
a personal dependence. But it differs in 
still other respects from the old. It is 
qualified and restricted, and by agencies 
hardly operative in medieval times. De- 
mocracy tends to restrain it, and ethics to 
moralize it. Tho it has its birth and nur- 
ture out of the “ rough and unsocialized 
barbarians of wealth,” in Mr. Henry D. 
Lloyd’s phrase, its youth and maturity 
promise a modification of character. 
More and more it tends to become a be- 
nevolent feudalism. On the ethical side 
it is qualified by a growing and diffusive 
sense of responsibility and of kinship. 
The principle of the “ trusteeship of great 
wealtt ” having found lodgment, like a 
seed, in the erstwhile barren soil of mam- 
monism, has become a _ flourishing 
growth. The enormous benefactions 
for social purposes, which have been 
common of late years, and which in 1901 
reached a total of $107,000,000, could 
come only from men and women who 
have been taught to feel an ethical duty 
to society. It is a duty, true enough, 
which is but dimly seen and imperfectly 
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fulfilled. The greater part of these 
benefactions is directed to purposes 
which have but a slight or indirect bear- 
ing upon the relief of social distress, the 
restraint of injustice, or the mitigation 
of remediable hardships. The giving is 
even often economically false, and if car- 
ried to an extreme would prove disas- 
trous to the community; for in many 
cases it is a transmutation of wealth 
from a status of active capital, wherein 
it makes possible a greater diffusion of 
comfort, to a status of comparative 
sterility. But, tho often mistaken as is 
the conception and futile the fulfilment 
of this duty, the fact that it is appre- 
hended at all is one of far-reaching im- 
portance. 

The limitation which democracy puts 
upon the new feudalism is also impor- 
tant. For democracy will endure, in 
spite of the new order. “Like death,” 
said Disraeli, “it gives back nothing.” 
Something of its substance it gives back, 
it must be confessed; for it permits the 
most serious encroachments upon its 
rights; but of its outer forms it yields 
nothing, and thus it retains the poten- 
tiality of @xerting its will in whatever 
direction it may see fit. And this fact, 
tho now but feebly recognized by the 
feudal barons, will be better understood 
by them as time runs on, and they will 
bear in mind the limit of popular pa- 
tience. It is an elastic limit, of a truth; 
for the mass of mankind, as both Ham- 
let and Thomas Jefferson observed, are 
more ready to endure known ills than to 
fly to others that they know not. It is 
a limit which, to be heeded, needs only 
to be carefully studied. Macaulay’s fa- 
mous dictum, that the privileged classes, 
when their rule is threatened, always 
bring ‘about their own ruin by making 
further exactions, is likely, in this case, 
to prove untrue. A wiser forethought 
begins to prevail among the autocrats of 
to-day—a forethought destined to grow 
and expand and to prove of inestimable 
value when bequeathed to their succes- 
sors. Our nobility will thus temper 
their exactions to an endurable limit; 
and they will distribute benefits to a de- 
gree that makes a tolerant, if not a sat- 
isfied people. They may even make a 
working principle of Bentham’s maxim, 
and after, of course, appropriating the 
first and choicest fruits of industry to 
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themselves, may seek to promote the 
“ greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber.” For therein will lie their greater 
security. 

Of the particular forms which this 
new feudalism will take there are al- 
ready numerous indications which fur- 
nish grounds for more or less confident 
prediction. All societies evolve natur- 
ally out of their predecessors. In so- 
ciology, as in biology, there is no cell 
without a parent cell. The society of 
each generation develops a multitude of 
spontaneous and acquired variations, 
and out of these, by a blending process 
of natural and conscious selection, the 
succeeding society is evolved. The new 
feudalism is but an orderly outgrowth of 
past and present tendencies and condi- 
tions. 

Unlike the old feudalism it is not con- 
fined to the country. Qualified in cer- 
tain respects tho it be, it has yet a far 
wider province and scope of action. The 
great manorial estates now being created 
along the banks of the Hudson, along 
the shores of Long Island Sound and 
Lake Michigan, are but its pleasure 
places—its Sans Soucis, its Bagatelles. 
For from being the foundation of its 
revenues, as were the estates of the old 
feudalism, these are the prodigally ex- 
pensive playthings of the new. The oil 
wells, the mines, the grain fields, the for- 
ests and the great thoroughfares of the 
land are its ultimate sources of revenue; 
but its strongholds are in the cities. It 
is in these centers of activity, with their 
warehouses, where the harvests are 
hoarded; their workshops, where the 
metals and woods are fashioned into ar- 
ticles of use; their great distributing 
houses; their exchanges; their enor- 
mously valuable franchises to be had for 
the asking or the seizing, and their pres- 
sure of population, which forces an hour- 
ly increase in the exorbitant value of 
land, that the new feudalism finds the 
field best adapted for its main opera- 
tions. 

Bondage to the land was the basis of 
villeinage in the old régime; bondage to 
the job will be the basis of villeinage in 
the new. The wage-system will endure, 
for it is an incomparably simpler means 
of determining the baron’s volume of 
profits than were the “ boon-works,” the 
* week-works ” and the corvées of old. 
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But with increasing concentration on 
the one hand, and the fiercer competi- 
tion for employment on the other, the 
secured job. will become the laborer’s 
fortress, which he will hardly dare to 
evacuate. The hope of bettering his 
condition by surrendering one place in 
the expectation of getting another will 
be qualified by a restraining prudence. 
He will no longer trust his individual 
strength, but will protest against ill con- 
ditions, or, in the last resort, strike, only 
in company with a formidable host of 
his fellows. And even the collective as- 
sertion of his demands will be restrained 
more and more as he considers recur- 
ring failures of his efforts such as that 
of the recent steel strike. Moreover, 
concentration gives opportunity for an 
almost indefinite extension of the black- 
list: a person of offensive activity may 
be denied work in every feudal shop and 
on every feudal farm from one end of 
the country to the other. He will be a 
hardy and reckless industrial villein in- 
deed who will dare incur the enmity of 
the Duke of the Oil Trust when he 
knows that his actions will be promptly 
communicated to the banded autocracy 
of dukes, earls and marquises of the 
steel, coal, iron, window glass, lumber 
and traffic industries. 

Of the three under classes of the old 
feudalism—sub-tenants, cotters and vil- 
leins—the first two are already on the 
ground, and the last is in process of res- 
toration. But the vast complexity of 
modern society specializes functions, 
and for the new feudalism still other 
classes are required. It is a difficult 
task properly to differentiate these class- 
es. They shade off almost impercepti- 
bly into one another; and the dynamic 
processes of modern industry often hurl, 
in one mighty convulsion, great bodies 
of individuals from a higher to a lower 
class, blurring or obscuring the lines of 
demarcation. Nevertheless, to take a 
figure from geology, these convulsions 
become less and less frequent as the sub- 
stratum of industrial processes becomes 
more fixed and regular; the classes be- 
come more stable and show more dis- 
tinct differences, and they will tend, un- 
der the new régime, to the formal insti- 
tution of graded caste. At the bottom 
are the wastrels, at the top the barons; 
and the gradation, when the new régime 
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shall have become fully developed, 
whole and perfect in its parts, will be 
about as follows: 

I. The barons, graded on the basis of 
possessions. 

II. The courtiers and court-agents. 

III. The workers in pure and applied 
science, artists and physicians. The 
new feudalism, like most. autocracies, 
will foster not only the arts, but also cer- 
tain kinds of learning—particularly the 
kinds which are unlikely to disturb the 
minds of the multitude. A _ future 
Marsh or Cope or Le Conte will be lib- 
erally patronized and left free to dis- 
cover what he will; and so, too, an Edi- 
son or a Marconi. Only they must not 
meddle with anything relating to social 
science. For obvious reasons, also, 
physicians will occupy a position of 
honor and comparative freedom under 
the new régime. 

IV. The entrepreneurs, the managers 
of the great industries, transformed into 
a salaried class. 

V. The foremen and superintendents. 
This class has heretofore been recruited 
largely from the skilled workers, but with 
the growth of technical education in 
schools and colleges and the development 
of fixed caste, it is likely to become en- 
tirely differentiated. 

VI. The villeins of the cities and 
towns, more or less regularly employed, 
who do skilled work and are partially 
protected by organization. 

VII. The villeins of the cities and 
towns who do unskilled work and are 
unprotected by organization. They will 
comprise the laborers, domestics and 
clerks. 

VIII. The villeins of the manorial es- 
tates, of the great farms, the mines and 
the forests. 

IX. The small-unit farmers (land own- 
ing), the petty tradesmen and manufac- 
turers. 

X. The sub-tenants on the manorial es- 
tates and great farms (corresponding to 
the class of “free tenants” in the old 
feudalism). 

XI. The cotters, living in isolated 
places and on the margin of cultivation. 

XII. The tramps, the occasionally em- 
ployed, the unemployed—the wastrels of 
city and country. 

This, then, is the table of socio-indus- 
trial rank leading down from the feuda- 
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tory barons. It is a classification open, of 
course, to amendment. The minor share- 
holders, it may be suggested, are not pro- 
vided for; and certain other omissions 
might be named. But it is not possible to 
anticipate every detail; and, as for the 
small shareholders, who now occupy a 
wide range, from comparative poverty to 
comparative affluence, it seems likely that 
the complete development of the new 
régime will practically eliminate them. 
Other critics, furthermore, will object to 
the basis of gradation. The basis em- 
ployed is not relative wealth, a test which 
nine out of ten persons would unhesitat- 
ingly apply in social classification ; it is 
not comparative earning capacity, eco- 
nomic freedom, nor intellectual ability. 
Rather, it is the relative degree of com- 
fort—material, moral and intellectual— 
which each class contributes to the nobil- 
ity. The wastrels contribute least, and 
they are the lowest. The foremen, super- 
intendents and entrepreneurs contribute 
most of the purely material comfort, and 
their place is correspondingly high. But 
higher yet is the rank of the courtiers and 
court agents, the legates and nuncios. This 
class will include the editors of “ respect- 
able ” and “ safe” newspapers, the pas- 
tors of “conservative” and “ wealthy” 
churches, the professors and teachers in 
endowed colleges and schools, lawyers 
generally, and most judges ,and politi- 
cians. During the transition period 
there will be a gradual elimination of the 
more unserviceable of these persons, with 
the result that in the end this class will be 
largely transformed. The individual se- 
curity of place and livelihood of its mem- 
bers will then depend on the harmony of 
their utterances and acts with the wishes 
of the great nobles; and so long as they 
rightly fulfil their functions their recom- 
pense will be generous. They will be at 
once the assuagers of popular suspicion 
and discontent and the providers of 
moral and intellectual anodynes for the 
barons. Such of them, however, as have 
not the tact or fidelity to do or say what 
is expected of them will be promptly 
forced into class XI or XII, or, in ex- 
treme cases, banished from all classes, to 
become the wretched pariahs of society. 
Through all the various activities of 
these populous classes (except the last) 
our Benevolent Feudalism will carry on 
the nation’s work. Its operations will 
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begin with the land, whence it extracts 
the raw material of commerce. It is just 
at this stage of its workings that it will 
differ most from the customary forms of 
theold. Thecotters will be pushed further 
back into isolation, and the sub-tenants 
will be confined to the grubbing away at 
their ill-recompensed labors. It is -with 
the eighth class, the villeins of farm 
and wood and mine, that we have here to 
deal. The ancient ceremony of “ hom- 
age,” the swearing of personal fidelity to 
the lord, is transformed into that of the 
beseeching of the foreman for work. The 
wage system, with its mechanical simplic- 
ity, continuing in force, there is an ab- 
sence of the old exactions of special work 
from the employed villein. A mere alter- 
ing of the wage scale appropriates to the 
great noble whatever share of the product 
he feels he may safely demand for him- 
self. Thus “ week-work,” the three or 
four days’ toil in each week which the vil- 
lein had to give unrecompensed to the 
lord, and “ boon-work,” the several days 
of extra toil three or four times a year, 
will never be revived. Even the company 
store, the modern form of feudal exac- 
tion, will in time be given up, for at best 
it is but a clumsy and offensive make- 
shift, and defter and less irritating means 
are at hand for reaching the same result. 
There will hardly be a restoration of “ re- 
lief,” the payment of a year’s dues on in- 
heriting’ an allotment of land, or of 
“ heriot,” the payment of a valuable gift 
from the possessions of a deceased rela- 
tive. Indeed, these tithes may not be 
worth the bother of collecting; for the 
villein’s inheritance will probably be but 
moderate, as befits his state and the place 
which God and the nobility have ordained 
for him. 

The raw materials gathered, the scene 
of operations shifts from the country to 
the cities and great towns. But many of 
the latter will lose, during the transition 
period, a considerable part of their 
greatness, from the shutting up of need- 
less factories and the concentration of 
production in the larger workshops. 
There will thus be large displacements 
of labor, and for a time a wide extension 
of suffering. Popular discontent will nat- 
urally follow, and it will be fomented, to 
some extent, by agitation; but the agita- 
tion will be guarded in expression and ac- 
tion, and it will be relatively barren of re- 
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sult. The possible danger therefrom will 
have been provided against, and a host of 
economists, preachers and editors will be 
ready to show indisputably that the evo- 
lution taking place is for the best interests 
of all; that it follows a “ natural and in- 
evitable law ;” that those who have been 
thrown out of work have only their own 
incompetency to blame; that all who real- 
ly want work can get it, and that any in- 
terference with the prevailing régime will 
be sure to bring on a panic, which will 
only make matters worse. Hearing this, 
the multitude will hesitatingly acquiesce 
and thereupon subside ; and tho occasion- 
ally a radical journal or a radical agitator 
will counsel revolt, the mass will remain 
quiescent. Gradually, too, by one method 
or another, sometimes by the direct action 
of the nobility, the greater part of the dis- 
placed workers will find some means of 
getting bread, while those who cannot 
will be eliminated from the struggle and 
cease to be a potential factor for trouble. 

In its general aspects shop industry 
will be carried on much as now. Only the 
shops will be very much larger, the indi- 
vidual and total output will be greater, 
the unit cost of production will be less- 
ened. Wages and hours will for a time 
continue on something like the present 
level; but, despite the persistence of the 
unions, no considerable gains in behalf of 
labor are to be expected. The owners of 
all industry worth owning, the barons 
will laugh at threats of striking and boy- 
cotting. No competitor can possibly make 
capital out of the labor disputes of an- 
other, for there will be no competitors, 
actual or potential. What the barons will 
most dread will be the collective assertion 
of the villeins at the polls; but this, from 
experience, they will know to be a thing 
of no immediate danger. By the putting 
forward of a hundred irrelevant issues 
they can hopelessly divide the voters at 
each election ; or, that failing, there is al- 
ways to be trusted as a last resort the cry 
of impending panic. 

Practically all industry will be regu- 
lated in terms of wages, and the entre- 
preneurs, who will then have become the 
chief salaried officers of the nobles, will 
calculate to a hair the needful production 
for each year. Waste and other losses 
will thus be reduced to a minimum. A 
vast scheme of exact systematization will 
have taken the place of the old free com- 
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petition, and industry will be carried on 
as by clockwork. 

Gradually a change will take place in 
the aspirations and conduct of the young- 
er generations. Heretofore there has been 
at least some degree of freedom of choice 
in determining one’s occupation, however 
much that freedom has been curtailed by 
actual economic conditions. But with the 
settling of industrial processes comes 
more and more constraint. The dream 
of the children of the farms to escape 
from their drudgery by migrating to the 
city, and from the stepping stone of a 
clerkly place at $3 a week to rise to af- 
fluence, will be given over, and they will 
follow the footsteps of their fathers. A 
like fixity of condition will be observed 
in the cities, and the sons of clerks and of 
mechanics and of day laborers will tend 
to accept their environment of birth and 
training and abide by it. It is a phenom- 
enon observable in all countries where 
the economic pressure is severe, and it is 
certain to obtain in feudal America. 

The sub-tenants and the small-unit pro- 


* ducers and distributers will be confined 


within smaller and smaller limits, while 
the foremen, the superintendents and the 
entrepreneurs of the workshops will at- 
tain to greater power and recompense. 
But the chief glory of the new régime, 
next to that of the nobles, will be that of 
the class of courtiers and court-agents. 
Theirs, in a sense, will be the most im- 
portant function in the State—“ to justify 
the ways of God [and the nobility] to 
man.” Two divisions of the courtier 
class, however, will find life rather a bur- 
densome travail. They are the judges 
and the politicians. Holding their places 
at once by popular election and by the 
grace of the barons, they will be fated to 
a constant see-saw of conflicting obliga- 
tions. They must, in some measure, sat- 
isfy the demands of the multitude, and 
yet, on the other hand, they must obey the 
commands from above. 

The outlines of the present State loom 
but feebly through the intricate network 
of the new system. The nobles will have 
attained to complete power, and the mo- 
tive and operation of Government will 
have become simply the registering and 
administering of their collective will. 
And yet the State will continue very 
much as now, just as the form and name 
of the Roman Republic continued under 
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Augustus. The present State machinery 
is admirably adapted for the subtle and 
extra-legal exertion of power by an au- 
tocracy ; and while improvements to that 
end might unquestionably be made, the 
barons will hesitate to take action which 
will needlessly arouse popular suspicions. 
From petty constable to Supreme Court 
Justice the officials will understand, or be 
made to understand, the golden mean of 
their duties ; and except for an occasional 
rascally Jacobin, whom it may for a time 
be difficult to suppress, they will be faith- 
ful and obey. 

The manorial courts, with powers exer- 
cised by the local lords, will not, as a rule, 
be restored. Probably the “ court baron,” 
for determining tenantry and wage ques- 
tions, will be revived. It may even come 
as a natural outgrowth of the present con- 
ciliation boards, with a successor of the 
Committee of Thirty-six as a sort of gen- 
eral court baron for the nation. But the 
“ court leet,” the manorial institution for 
punishing misdemeanors, wherein the 
baron holds his powers by special grant 
from the central authority of the State, 
we shall never know again. It is far sim- 
pler and will be less disturbing to the pop- 
ular mind to leave in existence the pres- 
ent courts so long as the baron can dic- 
tate the general policy of justice. 

Armed force will, of course, be em- 
ployed to overawe the discontented and 
to quiet unnecessary turbulence. Unlike 
the armed forces of the old feudalism, the 
nominal control will be that of the 
State; the soldiery will be regular and 
not irregular. Not again will the 
barons risk the general indignation 
arising from the employment of Pink- 
ertons and other private armies. The 
worker has unmistakably shown his 
preference, when he is to be subdued, for 
the militia and the Federal army. Broad- 
ly speaking, it is not an unreasonable at- 
titude ; and it goes without saying that it 
will be respected. The militia of our Be- 
nevolent Feudalism will be recruited, as 
now, mostly from the clerkly class; and 
it will be officered largely by the sons and 
nephews of the barons. But its actions 
will be tempered by a saner policy. Gov- 
erned by those who have most to fear 
from popular exasperation, it will show 
a finer restraint. 

A general view of the new society will 
present little of startling novelty. A per- 
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son leaving this planet to-day and revis- 
iting “the pale glimpses of the moon” 
when the new order is in full swing will 
from superficial observation see but few 
changes. Alter et idem—another, yet 
the same—he will say. Only by closer 
view will he mark the deepening and 
widening of channels along which the 
powerful currents of present tendencies 
are borne; only so will he note the effect 
of the more complete development of the 
mighty forces now at work. 

So comprehensive and so exact will be 
the social and political control that it will 
be exercised in a constantly widening 
scope and over a growing multiplicity of 
details. The distribution of wages and 
dividends will be nicely balanced with a 
watchful regard for possible dissatisfac- 
tion. Old-age pensions to the more faith- 
ful employees, such as those granted by 
the Illinois Central, the Pennsylvania, 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, the 
Metropolitan Traction Company, or the 
Lackawanna, will be generally distrib- 
uted, for the hard work will be done only 
by the most vigorous, and a large class of 
destitute unemployed will be a needless 
menace to the régime. Peace will be the 
main desideratum, and its cultivation 
will be the most honored science of the 
age. A happy blending of generosity 
and firmness will characterize all dealings 
with open discontent ; but the prevention 
of discontent will be the prior study, to 
which the intellect and the energies of the 
nobles and their legates will be ever bent. 
To that end the teachings of the schools 
and colleges, the sermons, the editorials, 
the stump orations, and even the plays at 
the theaters will be skilfully and per- 
suasively molded; and the questioning 
heart of the poor, which perpetually seeks 
some answer to the painful riddle of the 
earth, will meet with a multitude of mol- 
lifying responses. These will be: From 
the churches, that discontent is the fruit 
of atheism, and that religion alone is a 
solace for earthly wo; from the colleges, 
that discontent is ignorant and irrational, 
since conditions have certainly bettered 
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in the last one hundred years; from the 
newspapers, that discontent is anarchy; 
and fromthe stumporators that it is unpa- 
triotic, since this nation is the greatest 
and most glorious that ever the sun shone 
upon. As of old, these reasons will for 
the time suffice ; and against the possibil- 
ity of recurrent questionings new apolo- 
getics will be skilfully formulated, to be 
put forth as occasion requires. On all 
sides will be observed a greater respect 
for power; and the former tendency to- 
ward rash and bitter criticism of the up- 
per classes will decline. 

The arts, too, will be modified. Litera- 
ture will take on the hues and tones of 
the good-natured days of Charles II. In- 
stead of poetry, however, the innocuous 
novel will flourish best; every flowery 
courtier will write romance, and the lit- 
erary darling of the renascence will be an 
Edmund Waller of fiction. A lineal de- 
scendant of the famous Lely, who 

“ . . . On animated canvas stole 
The sleepy eye that spoke the melting soul,” 
will be the laureled chief of our painters ; 
and sculpture, architecture and the lesser 
arts, under the spell of changed influ- 
ences, will undergo a like transformation. 

This, then, in the rough, is our Benevo- 
lent Feudalism to-be. It is not precisely 
a Utopia, not an “island valley of Avil- 
ion ;” and yet it has its commendable, even 
its fascinating features. ‘“ The empire is 
peace,” shouted the partisans of Louis 
Napoleon ; and a like cry, with an equal 
ardency of enthusiasm, will be uttered by 
the supporters of the new régime. Peace 
and stability will be its defensive 
arguments, and peace and _ stability 
it will probably bring. But tranquil 
or unquiet, whatever it may be, its 
triumph is assured; and existent forces 
are carrying’ us toward it with an 
ever accelerating speed. One power 
alone might prevent it—the collective 
popular will that it shall not be. But of 
this there is no fear on the part of the 
barons, and but little expectation on the 
part of the underlings. 


New York City. 
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Future of Cuba 


By Tomas Estrada Palma 


PresiDENT oF THE RepusBLic or CuBA 


[Sefior Palma, departing from the United States to assume office as President of the Republic, informs Tue InpEe 
PENDENT that he will go directly to his old home in Santiago de Cuba, to which he has been a stranger for nearly a 
quarter of a century. In the pressure of work at his residence in Central Valley, N. Y., preliminary to his formal 
entrance upon his duties, and by reason of the numerous conferences at which his presence has been imperatively 


required, Sefior Palma has had no previous opportupity fur rest. 


The opinions he expresses here bear directly upon 


the gravest questions in suspense with regard to Cuba's present needs and forecast the policy of the Cuban Govern- 
ment in its most practical aspects for the immediate and remote future.—Epiror.] 


S an initial fact I may state that 

I have not yet outlined my mes- 

sage to the Cuban Congress, but 

I can say that I deem the commercial 
treaty with the United States the most 
important feature which is to be treated 
of in that message. 


What I shall be 
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able, then, to say, specifically, must de- 
pend to a very great extent upon the 
action of the Congress of the United 
States with regard to the tariff. 

It is to be urgently hoped that the 
Congress of this country will see its way 
clear to the tender of a treaty which can 








be immediately acceptable to the Con- 
gress of Cuba. We need in Cuba now, 
above all things, an immediate adjust- 
ment of our commercial relations with 
the United States.’ It cannot be denied 
that if a commercial treaty with the 
United States which is impracticable for 
Cuba be submitted to the Cuban Con- 
gress, its ratification must necessarily be 
delayed, if not jeopardized. 

For Cuba the most important thing at 
present is that she have her commercial 
relations with the United States adjusted 
definitely and speedily. The adjustment 
of those relations is, in fact, a matter of 
pressing necessity. Cuba within herself 
has every resource she requires for the 
ultimate establishment of her prosperity. 
I shall treat further on of some among 
the rich resources we hope to press into 
service. But the island now is like a 
man who has been robbed and beaten. 
Its strength, coming back to it, has not 
as yet returned in its fullness. With a 
little indulgence, with a little opportu- 
nity for recuperation, Cuba can soon 
stand by her own strength among the 
nations. 

Substantial reductions in the duties on 
Cuban products coming into the United 
States are required if Cuban producers 
are to be enabled to meet their expenses 
and to have some profit. It is sufficiently 
well known now that sugar and tobacco 
are the imports from Cuba which require 
the helpful decrease of duty. Without 
an adequate lowering of the tariff Cuba 
and her people, frankly, will be ruined. 

The entire sugar industry is in danger 
of destruction. Its cessation means that 
thousands of laborers must be thrown 
out of work. The result cannot fail to 
be disorder. What can we do with the 
people who for their entire support are 
dependent upon the employment which 
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the sugar of Cuba should legitimately 
give? 

It is necessary that this foundation 
stone of Cuba’s industrial activity be 
saved now—at this time. It is our base 
of operation. We intend to establish 
other industries, but we must have a 
point of departure. All of Cuba’s re- 
sources are centered for the present in 
sugar and tobacco. 

Before the recent war our sugar in- 
dustry was very prosperous. Then, as 
now, its condition and its future engaged 
the solicitous attention of a great por- 
tion of the population of the island. 
With war’s ravages came general, if not 
complete, destruction. for this particular 
branch of the people’s activity. Because 
of the condition of very nearly utter ruin 
of most of the sugar mills I have always 
advocated a reduction of fifty per cent. 
in the present tariff on sugar. If the 
mills were in a good, operative condition 
a reduction of less size might suffice. 
But if, on account of the sugar interests 
in the United States, we cannot get a 
reduction such as this, the least that Cuba 
can get along with is thirty-three per 
cent. With anything less the attempt, 


for us, is hopeless. 

If Cuba but secure the opportunity to 
reach a sound financial footing we hope 
to extend the productive energy of the 
people of the island to the utilization 
of other, and very valuable, possibilities 


which the country affords. We look for 
Cuba’s greatest measure of prosperity in 
the future to her immense mineral re- 
sources, chief among them being iron 
and coal, and to the advantages which 
present themselves for the raising of 
fruits, vegetables, cotton, hemp, rubber 
and coffee, and for the breeding of cattle 
for the home market. Even the most 
brief consideration of the profits which 
Cuba’s marvelously arable land offers 
will convey an idea of the possibilities 
awaiting her people. 

In the fruit trade we already export 
to the United States quantities of banan- 
as, pineapples and cocoanuts. The 
growth of these fruits we hope to spread 
to a much greater degree than prevails 
now. Cuba’s climate and her soil wait 
only for her people’s active aid to add 
to the list oranges, tamarinds, mangoes 
and the extremely valuable aguacate. It 
is a green fruit of large size whose 
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dense, yellow pulp possesses the flavor 
of almonds. All Americans who visit 
Cuba are delighted with it. Already 
Cuba exports some few specimens of the 
aguacate, as she does oranges. 

The possibility of quick delivery of 
ocean freight which is of a perishable 
character opens to Cuba the whole Amer- 
ican market. Only three days are re- 
quired by swift steamer for shipment 
from Havana. 

This extremely favorable circunistance 
offers the same possibility to the Cuban 
grower of vegetables as it does to the 
cultivator of fruits. Importations by the 
United States from Cuba include already 
tomatoes, egg-plants, cabbages, potatoes, 
green peppers, ochra or gumbo, and 
squash. Cuban farmers are experiment- 
ing with asparagus, radishes and sweet 
potatoes. The sweet potato of Cuba is 
of a quality even better than the variety 
grown in the Southern States. I have 
mentioned here only a few of the vegeta- 
bles that promise excellent profit to the 
Cuban people. They are trying with 
much care to develop the strawberry, so 
as to permit of the raising of large quan- 
tities whose flavor and size will find 
popularity in the markets of the United 
States. There are large opportunities 
also in the importation by this market 
of watermelons and canteloupes, which 
have hitherto been grown for domestic 
consumption alone. 

Cuba is one of the homes of cotton. 
Thus far, however, the absence of sys- 
tematic cultivation has left Cuban cotton 
in a condition of little value. We ex- 
pect to introduce the Egyptian variety 
and to bring it up to a level of excellence 
which shall command buyers for all the 
island can grow. Hemp is easily raised 
in Cuba. It grows there naturally and 
little care is needed. The best opportu- 
nities for its production are offered in 
Cardenas and Puerto Principe, where no 
small amount is already being raised. 
Both provinces have some factories in 
sucessful operation, but the hemp indus- 
try is a mere infant compared with the 
proportions to which it can be legitimate- 
ly expected to attain. 

As for rubber, there are some caout- 
chouc trees growing in Cuba, chiefly on 
soil that has no other use. But in the 
province of Havana Cubans are already 
establishing nurseries of young trees, and 
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the people are buying them extensively. 

Some years ago the island produced 
all the coffee that was needed for the 
supply of the home market. The war 
ruined so many plantations that capital 
is now necessary to bring this particular 
industry to a profitable position. We 
could not hope to compete with Brazil 
and other countries that grow cheaper 
coffees, but there is no doubt we can 
raise a crop sufficiently large, at a cost 
of production sufficiently low, to satisfy 
the demands of the population of Cuba. 

There were in the island before the 
war no less than five million head of 
cattle. During the progress of the con- 
flict all these cattle were destroyed. Since 
then Cuba has imported, as beef, cattle 
by the hundreds of thousands. The time 
has come when Cuba must import cattle 
for breeding purposes. With a few years 
there will be no need for her to buy her 
beef abroad. The provinces of Puerto 
Principe, Santiago de Cuba and some 
parts of Santa Clara, in the order in 
which they are named, are peculiarly 
adapted to cattle raising. They contain 
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much good grazing land, on which we 
can rear all the cattle we require for our 
own uses. 

The development of our mineral re- 
sources, from its very nature, will proba- 
bly be in the hands of individuals. But 
the development of the agricultural re- 
sources of the country demands in many 
cases the initiative and fostering protec- 
tion of the Government. Agricultural 
stations, for the improvement of all va- 
rieties of these products are to be estab- 
lished; for special attention is required 
and should be. accorded. We must im- 
prove all the advantages pertaining to 
our unequaled soil and our magnificent 
climate. The plan contemplated will re- 
quire time for its fulfilment, but we shall 
probably have some elementary station 
in active service within a year. Th 
agriculture of Cuba I consider perhaps 
the most important factor in the coun- 
try’s prosperity. The Secretaryship of 
Agriculture will in time become the most 
important Cabinet office in the Cuban 
Government. 

Centrat Vatuey, N. Y. 


A Great African Lake 


By Sir Henry M. Stanley, M.P. 


[At a meeting last January of the Colonial Section of the London Society of Arts Commander Whitehouse, of the 
Royal Navy, read a paper entitled, ‘‘ To the Victoria Nyanza by the Uganda Railway,” and laid before the learned 
body an excellent map of the region. This map is reproduced here and is referred to in the following article from 
that famous African explorer, Sir Henry M. Stanley. Commander Whitehouse, whom he also mentions, has distin- 
guished himself greatly in the survey of the Victoria Nyanza lake. This Uganda Railroad is secondary in its im- 
portance to the Great Cape to Cairo scheme, so well advanced at its two ends, which it was the magnificent ambition 
of Cecil Rhodes to achieve, whose death is just now announced.- Epiror.] 


HE other day I was favored with a 
peep at Commander Whitehouse’s 
map, and I was struck with the 

fullness of its detail and its accuracy. I 
took out my old note books, and then 
compared the rude sketches that I made 
as I went from camp to camp around the 
Victoria Nyanza twenty-seven years ago, 
with the details which Commander 
Whitehouse has put in his map. 

Mention has been made on more than 
one occasion of Ugowé Bay, when speak- 
ing of this part of Africa. I remember 


when sailing from Bridge Island I came 
on a very spacious bay. Managing to 
get within about a hundred yards of the 
shore I saw a native and asked him what 


the name of the place was. I had to ask 
several times. Finally, in answer, I 
heard something which soundedlike, “ You 
go away.” I said to myself, “ Why, this 
must be a Swahili, who has fled from 
Zanzibar through committing some awful 
crime, and who has found shelter in this 
region.” I again asked the man the name 
of the place, the man again replying 
“You go away.” Finally I got the in- 
terpreter to say that all I wanted was the 
name of the place, and again the answer 
was “ You go away.” Under these cir- 
cumstances I was, of course, bound to 
accept the name; anyhow, it would do 
very well as a landmark to indicate the 


place where the question had been asked, 
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and it could be left to experts like Com- 
mander Whitehouse to come along some 
day and find out whether it was “ U-jee- 
jee,” or “ You go away.” 

During his remarks Commander 
Whitehouse let slip a sentence which im- 
pressed me very much. He said, “ The 
lake region is a very stormy one, and a 
day never passes without thunder, while 
a storm can always be seen somewhere, 
altho it never lasts long. During the 
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to fill the boat; then a few hours later a 
sun so fierce that the sides of the boat 
became so hot as to scorch the hand if 
they were touched. As I traced his 
many courses over the lake I thought to 
myself that Commander Whitehouse 
must have passed many anxious hours 
during the survey. He had said that he 
was occupied thirteen months in delineat- 
ing the coast line of 2,200 miles in length. 

When twenty-seven years ago I was in- 
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first survey of Port Florence, in 1898, 
there were no less than seventeen violent 
storms occuring within twenty-one days.” 
On looking at the beautiful map shown 
by Commander Whitehouse I seemed to 
see the sailor, with his small crew and his 
little steel boat, wandering from point to 
point, crossing and recrossing, going 
from some island to some headland, tak- 
ing his bearings from that headland back 
again to the island and to some point far 
away ; then a tornado coming down, with 
a torrential downpour of rain, and, per- 
haps, a storm of hail, which threatened 


structed to go into that part of the world 
it was understood that I had to settle a 
question which very much vexed geog- 
raphers at that time. According to 
Speke’s theory that great lake, to which 
he had given the name, “ Victoria Ny- 
anza,” was one vast body of water, al- 
most equal to the size of Scotland in 
area; whereas, according to Sir Richard 
Burton, it was only a series of small lakes 
or swamps. The problem I had to set- 
tle was, which of the explorers was right. 
Hence I had to circumnavigate the lake. 
I carried a little sectional boat, built at 











Teddington-on-Thames, and, after fifty- 
seven days’ voyage with numerous ad- 
ventures, I came back to the point from 
which I had started. Even had I had the 
time to examine more carefully the in- 
lets, bays, creeks and gulfs of the Lake 
Victoria, I could never have hoped to lay 
them down with the remarkable accuracy 
displayed by Commander Whitehouse. I 
remember that twenty-seven years ago 
after rounding the southern side and 
the eastern and northern coasts of the 
lake, and coming half way down, just 
south of the equator, we were driven 
from the mainland by some cantanker- 
ous natives, and came to a small islet 
where at last we were perfectly safe from 
all harm and had leisure to reflect. As- 
cending to the highest peak of that lit- 
tle islet, I saw a boundless extent of fresh 
water sea toward the north, east and 
south, while toward the west and south- 
west there was a magnificent extent of 
hitherto unexplored territory. I could 
not help but admire the scene, and I 
seemed to see as in a vision what would 
happen in the days to come. I seemed 
to see steamers trailing their dark*smoke 
over the gray waters of the bay, loaded 
with passengers and natives about to ex- 
change and barter at some well-estab- 
lished port, and the natives of Uganda, 
instead of looking with contempt upon 
the wild, savage Usukuma at the south, 
willingly coming down to exchange their 
coffees for the cattle of Usukuma, and 
shaking hands in all friendship with the 
natives of the east coast making blood- 
brotherhood with the natives of the west 
coast ; I seemed to hear church bells ring- 
ing at a great distance away ; and I hoped 
and prayed that some day that vision 
might be realized. Twenty-seven years 
have passed, and I think it will be ad- 
mitted that we are on the eve of the real- 
ization of that vision. In those days 
Mtesa, of Uganda, impaled his victims 
and clubbed his women to death upon the 
slightest provocation ; the slingers of the 
islands stood ready to welcome the way- 
farer or the traveler with showers of 
stones, and along all the shores de- 
scribed by Commander Whitehouse there 
was a group here and there, or an army 
at another place doing all the tricks com- 
mon to barbarous people, and sighing and 
thirsting for blood. Those days have 
passed by. The missionaries have been 
laboring since 1877 in Uganda, and 
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as the result of their labors can show 
ninety thousand Christian people. Three 
hundred and twenty churches have been 
established there, and there are many 


thousands of children at school. It was 
only the other day I received a letter from 
a man at Mengo saying there were five 
hundred children in the Mengo school 
every day. The converts of Uganda are 
now actually carrying the Gospel to the 
distant lands of the west. Toro has been 
made acquainted with the Gospel. Uson- 
gora, which was a wild and devastated 
country only twelve years ago, now wel- 
comes the white traders ; at Kavalli, where 
I rested some months, the people are be- 
ginning to take a strong interest in the 
white man’s religion. 

Such has been the change wrought in 
twenty-seven years. Tho it has been 
slow work, tho missionaries have often 
felt depressed, broken-hearted and dis- 
pirited, suffered persecution and been ex- 
pelled from Uganda, tho the native con- 
verts have suffered torture and death, 
still the missionaries have persevered, and 
in the end they have received theirreward. 
They now know that the terminus of the 
great railway is built on the very shore of 
the lake, while one steamer, the “ Wil- 
liam Mackinnon,” is daily trafficking be- 
tween Port Florence on the east and En- 
tebbe on the northwest. She is but the 
precursor of a fleet of such steamers. 

In 1880, 1881 and 1882 I carried three 
small steamers on to the Upper Congo; 
to-day there are eighty, with a to 
of about 10,000 tons. To-day there is 
only one steamer of seventy-five feet in 
length on the Victoria Nyanza. In ten 
years hence there will very likely be fif- 
ty, in twelve years 100, in fifty years 200, 
and that is the way civilization will go on 
spreading out and stirring the dark peo- 
ples to activity. 

There are two main motives for which 
the British nation voted the money for 
the construction of the Uganda Railway. 
The first is the suppression of the slave 
trade, and the second was to effect an un- 
interrupted and speedy communication 
between the sea and what is called the 
“ Pearl of Africa,” and to-day those two 
objects have been accomplished. The 
slave trader cannot now be found in those 
regions, otherwise the very sight of a 
white man would be fatal to him, while 
as for the uninterrupted and speedy com- 
munication, it only now requires two and 
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a half days to reach Uganda from the sea, 
whereas it previously occupied months. 
Speke took nine months to reach Ugan- 
da; it took me eight; but two or three 
years ago it took the missionaries gen- 
erally six months. One brave and ener- 
getic traveler takes three months. Now 
it can be done in two and a half days. 
If the lake region has advanced so 
marvelously as it has done during the 
slow period, when the laden porters car- 
ried the loads of the missionary, the 
sugar chest of the trader, and the weights 
ef the steamer up to Uganda, what will 
be its rate of progress now that Uganda 
is brought within two and a half days 
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of the sea? While congratulating our- 
selves on what has been accomplished 
during the last twenty-seven years, we 
should remember gratefully the services 
of the missionaries, and also of those 
wise men, who, like Sir Gerard Portal, 
emphasized over and over again to the 
Government the need of the Great Ugan- 
da Railway to redeem the land. We 
must also recollect the sagacious admin- 
istrators who have been sent to Uganda, 
who, by their tolerance and tact, have 
taught the natives wherever they go that 
the advent of the Englishman was a bless- 
ing to them. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


A Clergyman’s Mail Box 


By a City Clergyman 


[The author of the following article serves one of our largest city churches. 


He wrote the contribution we 


printed some weeks ago entitled ** A Clergyman’s Callers.” For obvious reasons his name is withheld. We vouch for 
that, however, which he vouches for, namely—the authenticity of every statement made and the genuineness of 


every letter herein printed.—EpiTor.] 


ESIDES the calls made on him be- 
B tween Sundays by strangers upon 
strange errands, there is one 
other source of amusement to the aver- 
age clergyman almost wholly unkriown 
to the average laymen—that is, the queer 
letters he receives from queer persons 
and upon still more queer subjects. I 
have kept a scrapbook during the past 
year and in it I have entered those which 
were my share of these. There have 
been about four hundred of them. I have 
cataloged them under twelve separate 
heads, and some idea of each group may 
be had from the following dozen sam- 
ples. 

Needless to say these four hundred 
do not include letters from members of 
my congregation nor from any of my 
friends, nor yet again those written by 
earnest-minded strangers upon matters 
purely personal; to publish such would 
be a breach of confidence unpardonable. 
They were all from strangers—persons 
whom I never either knew or saw or 
heard of, and no one of them has been 
answered. 

About half of them were anonymous, 
the others were signed with a name and 
address. Of the first—that is, the 


anonymous ones, half were from per- 





sons*in the city, even from occasional 
attendants at our services; the balance 
were from here and there and every- 
where. Of the other general class—that 
is, the signed ones—about one hundred 
were likewise from persons living near ; 
the other hundred came from all over 
the earth. 

1. Of the great “ anonymous” class, 
naturally the first sub-class—first because 
most commonplace—are notes of criti- 
cism and complaint. In looking through 
this portion of my book I count twenty- 
three of these. Some are terrible mis- 
sives, all are written in a formal manner, 
many in the third person, and all of them 
are unsigned ; for, alas, there is none so 
cowardly as the congregational bully. 

One calls attention to the weak voice 
of my assistant, another to the loud tone 
of the organ, and another to supposed 
flirtations going on behind the choir 
screen. One calls attention to my own 
voice and tells me of a school where I 
might have it trained ; another points out 
a word mispronounced last Sunday in a 
quoting from Shakespeare, while a sixth 
bids me look up a certain text and 
next time use the Authorized instead of 
the Revised version. One complains 
that I choose hymns that the congrega- 























tion cannot sing; another that the 
(same?) hymns are so simple that the 
choir have no chance to show their skill. 
One letter sets forth that some one has 
been to church three (!) times inside 
one year and was not shown a seat. The 
next writer complains that this is the 
fourteenth church he has entered with- 
out having any one speak to him. I won- 
der, by the way, what the same man’s 
experience would be on board an ocean 
steamer. The others practically all deal 
with that chiefest of all the devil’s in- 
struments, that “ draft” near the church 
door. 

Rather, all but one,—this one: 

“Can’t the Reverend see what was 
wrong with his Christmas sermon? It was 
this: There wasn’t any more religion into 
it—tho he thought he did, than there 
was poetry in the Song of Solomon—tho he 
thought there is. People expect a preacher to 
preach so they can get religion; that’s what 
they hire him for and that’s why they chip in 
to pay his salary. Give them a preacher that 
is a preacher and knows texts that is texts. 
That’s what’s the matter, 

“With the, “ Majority.” 
“ New York, December 31st, 1900.” 


2. In sharp contrast to this first lot 
there is a second, the tenderness of whose 
tone offsets the rabid tone of the preced- 
ing ones. They are full of phrases form- 
ing laudatory speeches and are generally 
in fine feminine handwriting. The au- 
thor of the first tells how much she “ did 
profit by last Sunday’s talk,” “ talk ” be- 
ing the Gotham for sermon. The reason, 
she goes on to state, is that “I never 
knew before why my geraniums would 
not grow;” I had cited, but merely by 
way of illustration, the practice of setting 
plants out in the sun. The last, a little 
note bearing the scent of violets in sea- 
son, seems by far too frail to bear the 
heavy freight of its contents, those con- 
tents being the consignment of regrets. 
The writer closes on the sixth page with: 
“ Oh, how I wish I had not been married 
before I saw you. You are so much 
nearer my ideal than John is, altho I 
thought he was and now he isn’t.” 

Between these two extremes the 
themes run through a range as. wide as 
it is shallow. Unlike the first group, 
these are all in the first person, and, un- 
like them, too, they are all well written, 
correctly spelled and finely phrased. 

All except this one: 
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New York, January 15th, rgor. 
“ Rev. ‘ 
“My Dear Sir: 

“ Please excuse the liberty I take in sending 
you this little sketch. I do not want to flatter 
you nor do I want to praise myself, but some- 
thing tells me you should have it. I am a 
poet, partly ‘born’ and partly ‘made.’ The 
only credit I take to myself is that I have 
brought my art to its present state of perfec- 
tion by acting instanter on every prompting 
of the muse. I composed these verses last 
Sunday on the blank leaf of a hymn-book 
while the ushers passed the plates at the close 
of sermon: 

“ The Reverend 
done; 
He had preached as no one else can. 
Strange words he had spoken with ease one 
by one, 
A learned and eloquent man. 








stopped when he was 


“St. Paul was a genius, St. John was a saint; 
But each of them feared for his sequel. 
If they were here now they would never 
grow faint, 
For this modern man is their equal. 
“Very truly yours, 
“A True ApMIRER.” 

3. Again, in point of contrast to this 
last consignment of epistles there are 
those containing threats. Of course, all 
public men, in every calling, receive 
these; but no one ever takes them seri- 
ously. If he did he would walk in a 
vain shadow and disquiet himself in vain, 
for they are never fulfilled. In counting 
the list of these I find I have a dozen. 
Most of the authors say they are about 
to do some silly thing or other—gen- 
eraliy, leave the church. Six of the 
twelve discuss some point of “ ortho- 
doxy.” Of these one threatens to have 
me tried for heresy “if it should cost a 
thousand dollars.” One very curious 
thing about all these Defenders of the 
Faith is that, in every case, the writer 
goes out of his way to assure me that I 
have done him no harm and that his 
faith is safe enough. “ But, then, there’s 
Mr. So and So. I am afraid for them.” 
One woman wants a flat answer of yes 
or no to the question, Do I believe in 
the Atonement? She suggests that I 


make the statement: among my usual an- 
nouncements before sermon, and con- 
tinues, “If you don’t, I will never enter 
the church door again.” One man will 
stab me if I espouse a certain cause; an- 
other is about to shoot me if I do not 
do so. But last of all comes this: 
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“Rev. ————,, Esq. 
“ Dear Sir: 

“Perhaps you don’t remember me; but I 
do. I am the actor who was out of work 
and whom you helped three times when I asked 
you for aid for two years. You finally got 
tired and said one day, ‘ Why don’t you get 
a job, even digging the tunnel, and earn your 
living with a pick and shovel?’ 

“I vowed revenge and started to invent 
an infernal instrument in the form of a shovel 
that would blow you up when you were 
shoveling snow from your own pavement. 
Thank God, before I got it done I got con- 
verted at the Y. M. C. A., one night, by acci- 
dent. Now I have joined the army. This is 
to ask you to forgive me and to tell you that 
you need not live in terror any longer. 

“Yours in “* PENITENCE.” 

“ GoveRNor’s IsLanp, N. Y., 

“September 19th, 1go1.” 


4. Again, there are persons who have 
information to offer, advice to proffer, or 
comments to make. Indeed, this group 
seems largest of the lot, for of such con- 
tributions in my scrapbook I count more 
than seventy. Some have noted my text 
announced beforehand in the daily press 
and sent material to aid me in the prepa- 
ration of my sermon—generally in the 
form of books or tracts of their own 


writing. Fact is, these creations have 
little chance of being circulated other- 


wise. Such essays, books and pamphlets 
range in subject from a “ popular” 
translation of Omar Khayyam to an ar- 
ticle on chiropody by an “ Honorary 
Member of the Cremation Society of 
Berlin.” 

There are those, too, who have some 
hobby in the line of exegesis; they have 
discovered the real meaning of sheol, 
baptisma, ecclesia or “ the unpardonable 
sin.” In many cases these long ex- 
pository statements are in mimeograph, 
which means that I am only one of many 
to whom duplicate copies have been 
mailed, probably by the score. 

Then there are those who, after it is 
over, write out and mail to me synopses 
of my sermon. Sometimes this is well 
meant and denotes appreciative atten- 
tion; sometimes, however, it denotes a 
mean desire to make me see myself as 
others see me. J] have never quite known 
how to classify the man who perpetrated 
this: 

“Text: ‘He knew what was in man.’ 

“Theme (Presumably) : Getting acquainted. 
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“ Outline: 1. How roses grow. 
“2. Platonic friendship. 
“3. Saladin riding a horse. 
“4. Czolgoz was executed. 
“Remarks: Here are beautifully blended 
four subjects: Man, animals, Jerusalem and 
New York.” 


5. Next there are writers whose pro- 
ductions take the form of essays rather 
than of letters. This class also is large, 
numbering fifty. Without even the 
briefest introduction to set forth a reason 
these writers plunge into deep discus- 
sions of most abstract questions, which 
discussions they address to me. These 
have given me the benefit of their opin- 
ions on the silver question, capital pun- 
ishment, wireless telegraphy, mental 
telepathy, foreign missions and Sunday 
saloons. 

These letters are symbolic of a certain 
strange temperament and illustrate sev- 
eral rather remarkable facts. One is the 
unbounded self-conceit with which peo- 
ple regard their own views as valuable; 
another is the number of people who are 
‘writing a book;” a still more pathetic 
one is the fact that so many people suffer 
from loneliness to the point where they 
cry out for opportunity to commune even 
with a stranger, while still another is the 
hold that current religious topics have 
upon most unsuspected minds. 

Of course, many of these letters bear 
within themselves hints of the real reason 
for their origin, as, for instance, the re- 
mark of one writer that his father 
“would certainly have carried out this 
course of study to completion if he had 
not died before his time in an insane 
asylum.” The places, too, from which 
these letters are written are significant. 
Many are on the stamped paper of hotels, 
it being a favorite practice of such per- 
sons to pass much time loitering thus in 
public corridors. Others are on writing 
paper provided in public halls, free read- 
ing rooms and city libraries. 

Again, the frequent use of the letter- 
head paper of one certain class of busi- 
ness indicates the strange effect of that 
same sort of business in unbalancing the 
mind—that is, the daily practice of cen- 
tering the mind all day on petty tasks 
of arranging statistics and figures. This 
seems to leave the mind a blank and thus 
allow it to turn in upon itself and to 
devour itself. One, for example, is from 
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the man who compares sheets ir. the New 
York Clearing House; another is from a 
clerk in the ‘Census Bureau at Washing- 
ton, another from a compiler of figures 
for the Chicago Street Directory, and 
still one other from a man who counts all 
day the transfers of the Glasgow Tram- 
way Company. 

Among all the projects set forth in 
this way by people of this sort there is 
one that seems to be a favorite; it is the 
finding of homes for the poor of the city 
by “settling” them here and there and 
elsewhere. One man would have them 
all taken far West, another to the South, 
another to Alaska. One recommends 
the building of a very high sort of Tower 
of Babel hotel in each city for the free 
accommodation of that city’s poor ; since, 
as he argues, “there is no direction in 
which building space is so cheap as 
straight up and down.” One man pre- 
dicts an earthquake in the year 1903 
which will lift the tenement houses of 
the East Side and scatter them over Long 
Island, leaving them at regular intervals, 
each one intact in the center of an acre 
of ground, this latter serving for a gar- 
den patch. But as containing all these 
elements afd as typical of many others 
like it, let the following example speak 
for itself: 

“Tatty SHEET, 
“ Sus-TREASURY, 
“New York City. 
“REVEREND AND DEAR Sir: 

“You are destined to be famous, for I will 
give you my idea. I have taken a liking to 
you. One word from me to you. One word 
from you to influential friends. One word 
apiece from them to others. Then potential 
lucre will be changed to charitable energy 
and this will wake the negroes to a song of 
praise. 

“Who am I? I have shaken hands with 
all the crowned heads of Europe. No matter. 
Land is the money of Providence. Therefore 
the solution of the ‘Negro Problem’ is Ex- 
port them all to Africa. There they will have 
land to live on. They will be clothed with 


sunshine. They will be fed by gravitation. 
Ergo. Presto. Negro. 
“ Yours, “ A BENEFACTOR.” 


6. Last of all these classes of anony- 
mous notes comes a batch best labeled 
“ Testy.” In tone these are polemic, in 
expression impertinent and in number 
they are legion. Some contain questions, 
but allow no way to answer them. Some 
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challenge me to state my views on this 
or that topic and name some church pa- 
per as the chosen medium of expression. 
One Anabaptist professes perplexity over 
the phrase “ went down into the water,” 
and dares me to preach a sermon on the 
text. One asks in a defiant tone, “ Where 
in the Bible is ‘ Parbar westward four 
at the causeway and two at Parbar;’ I'll 
bet fifty dollars you don’t know.” An- 
other is at least explicit in his terms of 
contract. He says: “I will be in church 
next Sunday and will have a dollar to 
put in the plate if you will preach a ser- 
mon on the text, ‘He took it by the 
tail.’ ” 

II. 1. Chief among the second gen- 
eral class—that is, the letters that are 
signed, is a large bunch of circulars and 
advertisements. These, of course, every 
one receives; but even more than usual 
come to us, for two reasons: First, we 
are supposed to pay more courteous at- 
tention to our correspondence; secondly, 
it is easier to get our names and ad- 
dresses, since they are cataloged in 
records, calendars, church almanacs 
and registers. Perhaps there is a third 
also; we are expected to be more easily 
duped. I have received six proposals 
within the past year from as many lit- 
erary shops offering to manufacture at 
short notice and to order sermons, 
articles, addresses, toasts, speeches, etc. 
I have been asked for photographs to 
appear in advertisements for three kinds 
of fountain pens. I have been offered 
three pounds of tooth powder upon con- 
dition that I write five testimonials, each 
one a best one; while one brewer ran 
the risk of offering to place free in my 
cellar ten gallons of malt (?) “upon 
approval.” Innumerable small invest- 
ment concerns have sent propositions— 
always with the word “ small ” in italics. 
Publishing houses have advertised such 
tracts and books as “ Two Thousand 
Thoughts for a Quarter,” “Kegs of 
Burned Powder,” “Welcome Aid for 
Weary Workers,” and “ Bunches of 
Grass for Hungry Sheep.” Certain so- 
cieties clamor for statistics of “ Mem- 
bers,” “ Conversions,” and what not; 
while appeals come by the dozen from 
religious fanatics for money in the pro- 
motion of Theosophy, Pedosophy, Men- 
osophy, etc., or to build churches of 
Schwenkfeldians, Soumaienians, Wal- 
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denstromians, Winebrennerians and 
Adonai Shomorians. Last, but not least, 
over-zealous evangelists, no matter what 
their vagaries may be, write begging 
notes to ask substantial sympathy from 
“ brothers of the cloth.” 

For example, how is this: 


“ PepoKAH, IND., 
“July 13th, 1900. 
“Dear BrotHer: 

“You have doubtless heard of me as the 
Ex-Prize-Fighting-Propagator of Religion. I 
am the author of various literary and artistic 
devices for the Arrest of the Frivolous, of 
which I send you samples. They sell at ten 
cents a package and may be used in the fol- 
lowing ways: ” 

(This letter was accompanied by an 
imitation pack of playing cards, a set of 
pasteboard baggage-checks and a lot of 
counterfeit street-car transfers. ) 

“For instance: You are making a call. 
While waiting alone in the parlor for the lady 
to come down you notice a pack of cards on 
the table. Deftly you remove the Ace of 
Hearts and slip your substitute in its place. 
That evening a frivolous party is assembled 
at that table, bent alone on pleasure. Her 
turn has come to play and all unconsciously 
she does evangelistic work by flashing on the 
board a card on which there is inscribed the 
text: ‘Create in me a new heart, O God, 

’ etc., etc.” 


2. Then there are personal appeals— 
begging letters pure and simple. The 
envelopes containing these are usually 
inscribed “ Personal,’ which merely in- 
sures their being passed on unopened to 
my assistant. There are forty of them 
and they range throughout every grade 
of spelling, phraseology and handwrit- 
ing. One favorite expression of the 
reason for asking aid is the statement, 
half threat and half appeal, “ We will 
soon be onto the city if you don’t.” 
One man protests, by way of urging his 
appeal, “ I am a poor man with an honor- 
able record and three children.” Sev- 
eral are from persons begging in behalf 
of other people, which always creates 
suspicion that some one is meddling. I 
learned this long ago by running down 
addresses, only to find the persons cited 
knew nothing of the appeal and were 
offended at having their affairs made 
public. Others solicit aid for institutions 
of all sorts, private asylums, refuges 
for inebriates and homes for drunk- 
ards, opium and morphine fiends. One 
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is from a lady who explains, “1 am 
a school teacher and have to raise money 
by parting with my watch. Can’t I pawn 
it to you instead of selling it?” One is 
from a young German living in a board- 
ing house who asks for forty dollars to 
send his landlady’s daughter to Ham- 
burg to marry a man to whom she is 
engaged. The man, it seems, is too poor 
to come over and get her; the girl too 
poor to cross to him. The reason for this 
second man’s appearing in the case is 
that while the girl loves the other fellow, 
he himself loves the girl. 

The places from which individual ap- 
peals come are as interesting as various. 
I have them from all sorts of private 
dwellings and boarding houses ; ten from 
hospitals, seven from lodging houses, 
three from Sing Sing, two from Black- 
well’s Island and one from the Tombs. 

This last may be given verbatim: 


“ Rev. ———. 
“ Dear Sir: 

“ Please excuse the liberty I take in ad- 
dressing you from here. I am in jail and 
trouble. I was out of work and could not 
get any other way and the whole back was 
out of mine so that’s why I stole them and 
came to get arrested. Now I have repented 
but it was not my fault and I have not even 
the pair I stole. If you have a pair you can 
send I am a better man and will read my Bible 
and put something in the collection every 
Sunday when I get out of here before Christ- 
mas. I will never forget it of your kindness 
if you can help me out in the pants and it 
will be the means of me not going down and 
I will return it to you. 

“T remain yours, 





“Cell No. —. 
“Tomss Prison, 
“New York, December 12th, 1900. 


” 


3. But there is another whole class of 
begging letters slightly different from 
the foregoing. They come not from 
those who are of lowly origin, who are 
stupid and illiterate and whose plea is a 
pitiful cry, but from those who have or 
claim to have been “up in the world,” 
and now for some reason are as far down 
in it. Of these there are three general 
types. The first is the lone foreigner, far 
from home, who has ranked in a high 
social grade abroad, which he cannot at- 
tain to here and for the life of him he 
cannot see the reason. Of these, young, 
stranded Englishmen are by far the most 
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helpless—largely because they are so in- 
adaptable; if they cannot find work to 
their hand of the kind that they “have 
always done” they cannot turn their 
hand to fit the kind of work that they 
can find. Another type is the strayed 
member of one of those “ wealthy South- 
ern families before the war.” These 
also are utterly helpless ; not because they 
would not be willing to do anything, but 
because that there is nothing they can 
do. Lastly, there are descendants of one 
of those “old families of New York.” 
Well, if they are, then those families— 
like the F. F. Vs.—are lucky in being, 
as they are reputed to be, “ well under 
the ground.” All of the confréres of all 
of these types live on and on, and as they 
live drop down and down until they 
grow discouraged, then disgruntled, then 
complaining and contentious. They con- 
coct a grievance against all the world 
and then for some strange reason they 
sit down and write some stranger all 
about it. 

Of these epistles I have twenty-four. 
They are all well phrased. Each is of 
great length and each is as illogical as 
rhetorical. The first that my hand falls 
on is signed Edward Henry Somebody 
and goes on to say that the writer’s 
“ father was related to the Duke of Suf- 
folk, mother to the Earl of Warwick, 
the family crest is ” I feel like 
parodying scripture in reply and saying, 
“Yes, yes; Edward I know and Henry 
I know ; but who are you?” The second 
is from a German doctor, who tells me 
with the greatest naiveté that he came 
to New York two years ago, a graduate 
from some great university, bearing a 
string of degrees as long as the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, opened an office and “ sat 
down and waited,” but he has “ not yet 
had one single patient still.” Incident- 
ally his rent is due; can I help him to 
pay it? Another is from the son of that 
Southern family. He says: “I hope you 
can help me. I am forty-three years old. 
I have always been a good boy. We 
came from Virginia in ’69. Pa died in 
'76. Ma died in ’87. I am an orphan 
and I don’t know what to do.” Lastly 
comes the old New York family one. 
This time it is a daughter. The note 





_ proceeds with charming feminine irrele- 


vancy without coming to anything that 
looks like a point and closes with: “If 





you cannot help me there is no harm 
done.” This after half an hour has been 
consumed in deciphering ten pages of 
illegible handwriting. 

4. Next is a bunch of notes of which 
the writers’ mental state may properly 
be expressed by the word perplexed. 
Naturally the number of these that may 
be put on exhibition is small, because 
to expose such queries to the gaze 
of others than those to whom they have 
been addressed would be vulgar. The 
most pitiful thing is to note the weight 
such persons give to the opinion of a 
clergyman per se; yet every one has 
heard remarks beginning “I once heard 
a preacher say .” It is interesting 
to note the way they quote to me the 
saying of some layman, set this off in 
contrast to the saying of another layman 
and then call on me for a decision. I 
suppose that if I gave it they would quote 
my statement with the same assurance 
that still others say: “ It must be true; I 
saw it in the paper.” 

Furthermore it is embarrassing to 
note, not only the supreme confidence 
such people have in our wisdom, but also 
that in our ability to do anything. Most 
unreservedly they throw their troubles, 
errors and perplexities on us and leave 
them there. For instance: One woman 
wanted my advice as to whether she 
should get married or learn stenography. 
One has opened a boarding-school and 
calls on me to send her seven pupils. 
Another is a governess out of a job and 
waits to have me recommend her to some 
family. Another is perplexed about the 
code of manners in Podonk society, and 
still one other, a high school girl in IIli- 
nois, wants me to tell her whether or 
not she “ ought to believe in evolution.” 
It is pitiful to think of such persons 
watching for their mail man day after 
day waiting in vain to have the answers 
to inquiries delivered and their doubts 
resolved to order, by the postman; yet 
such may be the case. 

5. Another lot are letters from per- 
sons with a mission. Alas, how true it 
is that “ Many are called but few are 
chosen,” and how much more true it is 
that still more only think that they are 
called! The way in which these persons 
claim association with the clergy is em- 
barrassing ; for it is the birthright of all 
people who are queer to call us “ Broth- 
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Indeed, these very notes suggest 
the fact that the line of demarkation be- 
tween sentiment and superstition, be- 
tween faith and foolishness, between san- 
ity and insanity is not by any means a 
sharply drawn one. 

These persons, then, all think that they 


” 
ers. 


are “ called; ” but called, alas! sometimes 
to do the wrong thing. For example, one 
man mailed me a list of names and ad- 
dresses of fifteen persons he believed it 
was his duty to assassinate. Called, too, 
in spite of opinions of friends to the con- 
trary ; as, for example, the man who wrote 
me from an insane institution, asking me 
to use my influence to have him released, 
explaining that it was “all a mistake ” 
‘ “merely a question of majori- 
ties.” “*T thought,” he went on, 
“that every one else was crazy; they 
thought that I was crazy and so they out- 
voted me.” Or, again, called to do cu- 
rious things; as, for example, the man 
who assured me that his life mission was 
to invent a mechanical typewriter which 
would spell automatically. Or, still 
again, called to do the impossible; for I 
have heard not only from those who have 
gone daft over perpetual motion, the 
elixir of life and squaring the circle, but 
from one poor, deluded mortal who con- 
fided to me that he had invented a ma- 
chine which, by the blending of primary 
colors, sifted through a chromatic scale, 
would keep church choirs from quarrel- 
ing. 

6. Last of all are those who write re- 
questing me to do some errand for them. 
Such requests are embarrassing, and the 
embarrassment is twofold; first, because 
of the supreme confidence presumed that 
a city clergyman is omnipotent; second- 
ly, because of the assumption that he has 
nothing else to do and therefore can be 
omnipresent. For instance: Mr. E. 
Pluribus Unum was sure that he had 
fallen heir to a fortune from a great es- 
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tate in litigation “ on the other side,” and, 
hearing that I was about to go abroad, 
asked me to look into the matter for him. 
One man wrote me to say that he had 
staked a wager with a neighbor on the 
number of times that profanity was used 
by Shakespeare, and asked me to settle 
the bet by counting the times in order to 
corroborate his count. Another wanted 
me to make a trip to Washington and 
speak a word in his behalf to the Com- 
missioner of Patents. A school girl from 
Detroit wrote on to ask me to outline a 
course of reading for her in the latest 
Chinese (!) metaphysics. 

But of all of these the climax is 
reached in the following: 


«_____ PP, Oo, 
“ 'WEsT VIRGINIA. 
“ Rev. ————. 
“ Dear Sir: 

“TI have seen your name in the papers. The 
women of our church are planning to sur- 
prise our pastor’s birthday and get him a 
skull cap. (He is bald-headed and has none.) 
We have circulars from a store on Broadway 
St., N. Y., of two kinds. One is $2.25, silk 
lined; the other is $2.00, not lined at all. 
Which do you think would be best? I inclose 
the address of the store and a stamp. Please 
go and look at them and then you will know. 
I think the quarter extra one is most worth 
the money, but they think not and want a 
preacher’s judgment, as preachers mostly wear 
them. Maybe you know already how queer 
women are. “Your friend, 





“P. S—lIs there any young girl in your 
congregation handy and willing to work, 
whose parents are dead, and would like to 
hire out with a Christian family in the coun- 
try. I know the city must be full of them. 
We would pay her $4.00 a month and find her. 
I ask because my wife will need a girl next 
summer anyway, and maybe you can do a 
good girl and us a favor at the same time. 

“N. B.—A letter to above address is all © 
right. We send in for mail twice a week.” 

New York Crry, 


Since Winter Died 


By Grace Cartwright 


To celebrate, in song, his worth; 
For him no solemn bell is rung; 
No sign of mourning dims the earth. 


Ste. Winter died, no bard is come 





Instead, a reckless pleasure leaps 
Through field and forest, wind and wave. 
Only impulsive April weeps, 
And scatters flowers above his grave, 
Paterson, N. J, 























The Chinaman 





in America 


By Ng Poon Chew 


(Mr. Ng Poon Chew is managing editor of Chung Sai Yat Po, the Chinese daily newspaper of San Francisco, 
He might be called an Americanized Chinaman, as he has been in this country twenty-one years and has made a study 


of the Chinese question both in his capacity as a journalist and as a Presbyterian clergyman, 


For a number of years 


he was pastor of the Chinese Church at Los Angeles,—Epiror. ] 


FEEL some hesitation in approach- 
ing the subject of American legis- 
lation relative to the Chinese, for 

the reason that I am fully aware of the 
strong feeling that exists throughout 
the United States relative to it. I am 
also open to criticism from the fact that 
I am of Chinese birth. But if the great 
mass of the people of this country were 
thoroughly informed of the conditions 
pertaining to the immigration from the 
Empire, I believe that much of the 
groundless prejudice that exists would 
be removed. 

One of the chief arguments advanced 
in favor of continuing the Exclusion 
Law, as it is termed, is that it prevents 
this country from being overrun with 
our race. The inference is made that 
with the law removed they would come 
across the ocean by hundreds of thou- 
sands, including all classes, criminal and 
otherwise. That is not true, as any one 
who is familiar with the conditions of 
Chinese immigration will admit. In 
spite of the length of time which has 
elapsed since our people began coming 
to the United States in any number, there 
are but 40,000 on the Pacific Coast to- 
day, of which 18,000 are located in San 
Francisco and 30,000 in California. I 
am safe in saying that less than 100,000 
Chinese are at present within the bound- 
aries of the United States. Compared 
with the population of other foreigners, 
such as Italians, Bohemians, Poles and 
natives of Northern Europe, their num- 
ber is really insignificant. This fact I 
believe any reasonable person will ad- 
mit. They have been compelled by popu- 
lar feeling to live in colonies or clusters 
and to work in the same way, conse- 
quently their movements become more 
conspicuous and receive more general 
notice in the newspapers than if they 
were scattered here and there. If the 


law is not re-enacted I do not believe 
the total immigration from China would 





amount to over 15,000 yearly. I have 
come to this conclusion from a knowl- 
edge of the classes who migrate to the 
United States. In the first place, prac- 
tically all come from South China and 
from a comparatively limited territory. 
The Northern Chinese could not be in- 
duced to leave their country. Those 
from South China are principally farm- 
ers, for the residents of the towns and 
cities are as loath to leave as the resi- 
dent of one of your cities is to go into 
the rural district. This is because those 
in the cities have some trade or other 
vocation which they are not certain that 
they can follow in the United States. 
The principal inducement to the Chinese 
to come to America is that land is cheap 
and they can find a market for what they 
raise from it. Consequently, as I have 
said, the farming class form the bulk 
of the emigrants from the Empire. An- 
other reason which will limit the move- 
ment in spite of any legislation is the 
question of money. I know that very 
low rates of fare are made by steamship 
companies having lines across the Pa- 
cific, but even the few dollars required 
to come to California may mean a year’s 
earnings to the Chinaman, for a dollar 
in American money represents a large 
sum to him. He is naturally frugal and 
thrifty and puts a greater valuation on 
his savings than possibly the descend- 
ant of any other nationality. For this 
reason he is more content to remain at 
home than those of the European races, 
especially if he has a family. 

Another reason which would limit the 
movement is that the Chinaman in the 
States has very little of the enjoyment 
or recreation provided for him in his 
own country. But very few in Califor- 
nia have their wives with them, and only 
a small proportion are married. The 
Chinese are fond of their home and home 
life, no matter what their enemies may 
say, and the poorer classes who migrate 
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for the purpose of bettering themselves 
find it difficult enough to provide money 
for transportation for themselves, say- 
ing nothing about the cost for their 
wives and children. I admit that a large 
proportion come to the United States 
and after accumulating a thousand dol- 
lars or so return across the Pacific to 
remain. This is because they really have 
no home here. The feeling against them 
is so widespread and intense that they 
are not encouraged to remain, and as to 
the idea that they would swarm over 
the country, as has been feared, and 
drive the laboring classes out of em- 
ployment, it is preposterous. As skilled 
laborers they could never have any seri- 
ous effect on the labor conditions in the 
United States. As-yet the use of ma- 
chinery is very limited in China and so 
many vocations represent merely hand 
labor that they simply cannot go into the 
mills and factories and handle the ma- 
chinery any more than the American 
apprentice at the beginning of his train- 
ing. It is useless for them to attempt to 
do the work by hand, as in their own 
country, for it would require too much 
time and be so expensive that they could 
not possibly compete with Americans. 
Really the farmers are the only ones 
who might threaten any branch of labor 
in the United States. The Chinese make 
good farmers. They understand the 
quality of the soil, how to plant and fer- 
tilize properly, and are especially suc- 
cessful in raising fruit and vegetables 
for themselves and in work for others. 
In California there are several co- 
operative companies who own quite large 
tracts of land. These companies have 
been very successful in finding a market 
for their vegetables and other products 
in the Coast cities. Chinese laborers 
have been found very desirable in the 
orchards and vineyards, as they are quick 
and become expert in trimming trees 
and picking fruit, and are obedient and 
faithful. I admit that they are willing 
to work for very low wages, but there 
is really not enough inducement, even 
for the farming element, to come in such 
hordes as some people seem to imagine, 
for, in addition to the-reasons I have 
already given, the prejudice against them 
is well known to those at home through 
letters and articles in the Chinese news- 
papers, which have done much more to 
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create a feeling that America is not de- 
sirable as a place of residénce. 

One of the mistaken ideas which 
Americans have relative to my people 
is that they have brought into the United 
States vocations which they naturally 
pursued at home, such as laundry work 
and other menial duties. I can positive- 
ly say that the great majority of the 
Chinese laundrymen in the principal 
cities of the United States never attempt- 
ed this until they landed on the Ameri- 
can shore. If not farmers, they were 
trades people or followed some other 
vocation in the Empire and have simply 
taken up the laundry work because they 
were forced to do it to gain a living, 
being forced from other employment, ex- 
cept that of house servants. They have 
become experts simply because obliged 
to perfect themselves in order to com- 
pete with the mechanical laundries, and 
not from any knowledge which. they 
gained in their own country. 

I have already referred to the fact 
that in the Western States they settle 
in clusters or colonies. This is for the 
reason that they are compelled to do so. 
A Chinaman cannot secure a residence 
outside of Chinatown, in San Francisco, 
no matter how much he may offer for it. 
I endeavored to obtain a home nearer 
my newspaper office in San Francisco, 
but found it utterly impossible and have 
always been compelled to live in the 
Chinese quarters. The claim has been 
made that they do not care to associate 
or amalgamate with American people. 
It would be utterly impossible for them 
to do so, whether they wished to or not. 
Few Chinamen would care to mingle 
with the lower classes of Italians and 
other European races, for the reason 
that a self-respecting Chinaman holds 


‘himself above such people, not in na- 


tionality, but in morality. If they were 
not ostracized by Anglo-Saxons and 
others they would scatter throughout the 
country, and their identity as Chinese 
would, in my opinion, be almost lost 
owing to the really small proportion who 
live in the United States. 

I would like to say in conclusion that 
I believe that the better class of Chinese 
offer no-objection to legislation which 
would reasonably restrict immigration. 
They believe that the law at present is 
so constituted as to bar not only immi- 
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gration but seriously to affect the trade 
between the United States and the Em- 
pire, while classes of Europeans who are 
very undesirable are but slightly restrict- 
ed from coming to these shores. They 
feel that the United States has been too 
partial to the Europeans. If Congress 
adopted a law requiring every China- 
man who came to the United States to 
be able to read and write the English 
language and present a certificate of 
character, I believe it would be an ample 
safeguard against any possible danger, 
and I am sure would not be opposed 
by our people or the Imperial Govern- 
ment. They can readily acquire the lan- 
guage, as plenty of opportunity is given 
to study it in South China, and the up- 
per classes, especially in the large cities 
like Hong Kong, speak it fluently. With 
a law impartially framed much induce- 
ment would be offered to the middle 
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classes to come to the United States and 
bring their families with them. This 
would do much to remove the prejudice 
which now exists, as it would give to 
Americans an opportunity to see the 
home life, which is equal in every sense 
of the word to that of Americans. 

I take it that the people of the United 
States as a whole are desirous of main- 
taining the friendly relations with China 
that have existed in the past, and espe- 
cially since the attitude of the Ameri- 
cans during the late troubles at Peking. 
China offers a vast market to this coun- 
try and its trade has already been culti- 
vated to great advantage, but much de- 
pends upon the attitude of Congress. If 
the Chinese believe that they are to be 
unjustly excluded it can only be ex- 
pected that they will retaliate by increas- 
ing their commerce with other nations 
to the disadvantage of the American. 

San Francisco, CAt. 


Changes in China 


By W. A. P. Martina, D.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE IMPERIAL UNIV8RSITY OF PEKING 


HE first change that I shall mention 
amounts to a revolution in the 
state and prospects of our univer- 

sity. All the members of the foreign 
faculty (including the president) have 
been discharged and paid off. 

The occasion, or, rather, provocation, 
for this startling measure was their per- 
Sistence in demanding their back pay, 
extending over nearly two years. It was 
refused by the new Chancellor, but on 
their appeal to the Foreign Office, he was 
ordered to pay it, and as a bit of resent- 
ment resolved to rid himself of such 
troublesome guests. A more rational 
motive may have contributed to the re- 
sult—viz., a desire to economize re- 
sources by engaging a new faculty at 
cheaper rates, and not to engage them 
until repairs in the buildings are com- 
pleted some half a year hence. To me 


it is a matter of regret that as it fell to 
me to open the university three years 
ago, I cannot have the satisfaction of see- 
ing it reopened. When a ship is stranded 
the captain thinks of nothing but getting 





her off the rocks. If he ever sees her 
afloat and under full sail, he cares little 
who may succeed him in the command. 

This affair can hardly be considered 
an incident of good omen. Yet the 
friends of China ought to feel encour- 
aged by the fact that the cause of educa- 
tion is making headway. A system of - 
graded schools culminating in a provin- 
cial university has been ordered to be 
established in each province of the em- 
pire. The old style examinations, con- 
sisting largely of elegant essays and son- 
nets, are abolished or modified, and mod- 
ern science and modern languages take 
their place. Students are to be sent 
abroad in large numbers, and especially 
arethe sons of princes andnobles required 
to spend some years in foreign countries 
before entering on the discharge of offi- 
cial duty at home. Wu Chang Teze, 
Minister Designate to England (himself 
an old student of mine), informs me that 
he has gathered a choice class of thirty- 
two, whom he expects to take with him 
in the coming spring. 
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In all this are we not reminded of the 
social revolution that took place in Japan 
about forty years ago? Simultaneously 
with an influx of new ideas the usurpa- 
tion of the Shoguns was overthrown and 
the Mikado restored to his ancient pow- 
er. He entered his capital with a war 
cry of “ Drive out the foreigners,” but 
he was not long in finding that he would 
have to come to terms with foreign na- 
tions. So China along with her zeal for 
a new education undoubtedly combjnes 
a burning desire to drive out foreigners. 
But when she has carried her education 
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a little further will not she also learn 
that it is her best policy to live with them 
on terms of peace and amity? It is not 
a bad sign of the times that China is 
beginning openly to follow the example 
of her late enemy, Japan. 

In the meantime the graduates of mis- 
sion schools are much in demand. While 
the State is pushing its anti-foreign, anti- 
Christian school system, is it not of up- 
speakable importance that mission 
schools should be multiplied so that the 
leaven of Divine truth may be introduced 
into the heart of this corrupt mass? 

Pexine, Cuina, 


Newspaper Humor 
By W. D. Nesbit 


(The author of the following article is the professional humorist, ‘‘Josh Wink ’*’ whose paragraphs and verse 
appear in the Bal'imore A merican and are so widely copied throughout the United States.—Eprror.] 


GOOD joke never dies. It has its 
long, long day of life, and then 
takes a rest: Butitis soon reincar- 

nated in some other form, and reincar- 
nated again and again until the end of 
time. This gem of philosophy is in- 
duced by the fact that the London Times 
recently reproduced the following famil- 
iar bit of humor from its issue of No- 
vember 23d, 1801: 


“A milliner advertises that she will not be 
visited on foot, and assures her customers that 
her father kept his own coach. This is very 
true—No. 305, and drove it also.” 


Ah! On reading this one feels like ex- 
tending the open hand of friendship, and 
saving: “ Glad to see you back again, old 
fellow!” No doubt, away back in the 
time when Babylon was at her heyday, 
the primitive form of this joyful sally 
was chiseled in cuneiform inscriptions 
upon the brickbat periodicals which lent 
weight to the literary productions of that 
epoch. In the business of writing news- 
paper humor—for it is a business, and not 
a recreation—it is not wise for one to rec- 
ognize these old friends. It is better to 
lead them silently into the house of his 
thoughts, clothe them in new raiment, 
and send them on their ways rejoicing. 

The writing of a joke is an easy task. 
All that is necessary is to think of some- 
thing funny, and then set it down before 





you forget it. Nine people out of ten can 
write jokes. The tenth man has heard 
them all before. Nine people out of ten 
will take their pens in hand, arrange the 
paper neatly, and dash off some little 
thing about the mother-in-law, the goat, 
the colored man who loves other people’s 
chickens, the Hebrew and his fire insur- 
ance, or George Washington and his 
hatchet. It was these five jokes that 
compelled editors to use printed rejection 
slips. The temptation to go ahead and 
write their feelings toward the authors 
forced them to take steps to avoid violat- 
ing the peace and dignity of the United 
States postal regulations. The tenth 
man might write a joke on either of these 
ideas, but he would gloss over the central 
thought and put in a new point. 

Another thing about joke writing is 
that real-life repartee is never as funny 
in print as it is in conversation. Often 
an embryonic Twain or Nye will over- 
hear something at a social gathering, or 
in his place of business, or at home, which 
sounds very hilarious. It possesses this 
humor because of the person who utters 
it; or of the circumstances attending its 
utterance; or of the atmosphere—— 
That’s it. The atmosphere. That in- 
tangible something which forms a back- 
ground, setting forth effectively. the scin- 
tillating brilliance of the bon mot. But 
when he writes it—and he generally does 
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—he omits the atmosphere in his haste to 
give the words, and it is as flat and void 
of fun as a cold buckwheat cake. 

Now, the man who writes jokes puts in 
all this atmosphere. In the few lines 
which must contain his burden of joy he 
condenses the plot, the scenario, the tout 
ensemble, the business and the third act 
climax. Presto! A joke! Thus we 
see that there is a deep psychological 
principle underlying the manufacture of 
humor. 

(I did not realize this myself until I 
had written the above lines on my trusty 
typewriter. ) 

The newspaper joke maker is an insti- 
tution of recent growth, and he has made 
for himself a permanent home. As soon 
have your breakfast without a duly ad- 
vertised health food as miss the funny 
column. The joke writers of the evening 
press do not have to deal in as pure a 
brand of humor as their fellows of the 
morning editions. The breakfast mind 
is cynical. It is bitter. It is readier to 
form dislikes than that which graces the 
evening meal. It hoots at the old stand- 
bys of the funny column and demands 
something new seven mornings in the 
week. Happy the man who can meet the 
demand. He is few and far between, if 
he is at all. Few “funny men” care to 
mar their matutinal repasts by reading 
their own jokes. Then is the time to dis- 
cover the weaknesses of the work of their 
rivals. 

When, in one’s poor, weak way, he en- 
deavors to spread a thin coating of joy 
over the rough surface of life, it is well 
discreetly to avoid the mother-in-law and 
the church social oyster as a means to 
that end. Many people have eaten church 
social oyster soup that had oysters in it, 
and any grandmother will tell you there 
is nothing funny in being a mother-in- 
law. However, it is hard to avoid some 
material that is popularly considered old. 
It is a rather safe rule to drop a subject 
after it has been taken up as a stage joke. 
Of late, however, the quality of stage hu- 
mor has improved, because so many 
newspaper men have been writing the 
librettos and comedies. Who writes the 
vaudeville jokes is a dark secret. They 
possess a peculiar style of humor that 
baffles classification. 

The newspaper humorist is not the ca- 
daverous, melancholy, tobacco-stained 
misanthrope of popular supposition. 
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Quite the contrary. When you see a 
joke writer who answers that description 
you see atyro. He is like an actor who 
relies more upon his make-up than upon 
his lines. The real joke writer of the pres- 
ent day is bright-eyed, progressive, pleas- 
ant and well dressed. There is money in 
his business, and he knows it. There 
must be. There is so little gotten out of it. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
newspapers teem with jokes every day, it 
is interesting to note that there are less 
than a dozen newspaper joke writers in 
this country who seem to go about their 
work as if they realized its importance. 
For it is important. More than all the 
reformers; more than all the political 
Moseses; more than all the literary and 
dramatic critics—more than all these 
have done, have the humble joke writers 
done to point out the, foolishness, the in- 
consistency, the danger, the senselessness 
of this, that and the other thing. The 
joke writer will never get the credit for it. 
He will go on and on, tho, turning on the 
calcium light of his satire and sarcasm 
wherever mankind presents a foible, se- 
rene in the consciousness of good work 
well done, and a regular pay day. 

Humanity has the newspaper joke writ- 
er to thank for relief from the once nu- 
merous “ stolen jewel ” stories of the ac- 
tresses who yearned for publicity. He 
was quick to see the fun of the trick, and 
prompt to write jokes about it. 

He has lifted the almanac from its an- 
tediluvian style of humor by first writing 
jokes about it, and then writing them for 
it. 

He has punctured the pretensions of 
gaseous politicians, and nipped demagogic 
schemes in the bud. 

He has roused henpecked husbands to 
a realization of their manhood. 

He has guided the new woman past 
the shoals of silliness by his flaunting sig- 
nals of sarcastic glee. 

He has forced the patent medicine tes- 
timonials to take on the semblance of 
probability. 

He has heated the street cars—in some 
cities—and has compelled the conductors 
to be more polite. 

He has cured the country cousin of the 
green goods habit, and has led him to that 
point where he does not respond to the in- 
vitation to inspect the place where the 
river caved in. 

He has made the South American rev- 
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olutionist fight, and has forced painless 
dentists to be painless. 

He has caused the cowboy to cease 
shooting up the town, and has ridiculed 
begging until organized charity is in ex- 
istence. 

He has remodeled the restaurant sys- 
tem of the country, and has given the 
world a new form of boarding-house— 
pruneless and almost hashless. 

He has frightened fortune hunting for- 
eign noblemen until Americans have an 
occasional opportunity to wed an heiress. 

He has driven the “ bright child ” from 
the parlor, and the “ Curfew-shall-not- 
ring-to-night ” elocutionist from the ros- 
trum. 

He has done what he could to over- 
come the bargain-hunting propensity of 
woman; has relieved society of much of 
its folly; has lifted golf from a fad to a 
sport; has made the Polar explorers do 
more exploring than lecturing; has soft- 
ened the hue of the “ yellow journals; ” 
has made historical novels less hysterical ; 
has forced sensational preachers to seek 
other methods of advertising themselves ; 
has ridiculed Congressmen until it takes 
more than a high forehead and a Prince 
Albert coat to constitute a statesman; 
has introduced the purse-proud parvenu 
to grammar ; has resisted all efforts of ag- 
grieved mental scientists to think him 
out of his business, and has checked the 
habit of shooting guides in Maine. He 
has done other things. The list of his 
achievements is well-nigh endless. Pon- 
derous editorials have been written, and 
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great orators have thundered against 
evils, but his shaft of sarcasm has found 
the weak joint in the armor against 
which astute argument was merely 
wasted air. 

The United States joke is peculiar to 
itself. It needs no diagram. It is pun- 
gent, pithy and potent. In no other 
country are comedies, tragedies and ro- 
mances compressed into six or eight lines 
of space. 

And one thing more about the work of 
the newspaper joke writer: It must be 
funny. He has not the advantage of the 
stage comedian in being able to watch his 
audience to see “ how it is going.” He 
may not, like so many “ eminent funmak- 
ers ” fall back upon a profane expression 
when his supply of humor grows smali, 
or fails to elicit a round of applause. A 
swear word from behind the footlights 
always draws a laugh. Always. Would 
there be any hilarity in it if it were served 
up to the gentle reader in his favorite 
newspaper? Not any. 

Still, joke writing is an art that is yet 
in its infancy, altho some of the product 
may be in its dotage. It is something in 
life to make people laugh. It is some- 
thing to cause the chuckle to chase the 
tear from the cheek. There is room on 
the thinnest face for a smile; there is 
space in the hardest heart for the warmth 
of merriment. Grief abides with us, but 
joy is a tenant that must be coaxed. 

One would not care who made the 
laws of a country if he might write its 
jokes, and have a monopoly of the work. 

Battimore, Mp, 


The Singer's Art: and the Singer’s Soul 


By Madame Johanna Gadski 


AVE you ever waited, my friends, 
in the box or in the orchestra chair 
to hear a human voice? The over- 

ture has reached out toward you melo- 
diously, and has attuned you to the de- 
lights that are to come. The senses all 
alert, and your soul waiting in your ears 
—for music is psychic as well as sensuous 
when it is greatly made—you have lis- 
tened for the fulfilment of a promise that 
was given. 

And when the voice came, has your in- 
tellect responded to its precision; has 
your memory given it high precedence 





above all other voices you have heard in- 
terpreting Verdi, Wagner, or some other 
master, and has that soul of yours felt 
a chill as if some one, whose tenderness 
you looked for, proved cold, and calm, 
and shrewd, and calculating? 

If you have, that moment was the mo- 
ment of realization of the difference be- 
tween the trained singer and the true ar- 
tist. 

There is a deliciously subtle “some- . 
thing ” in great music, grandly rendered, 
which goes direct to the heart and ele- 
vates, magnifies and ennobles the whole 




















being. It is not art, tho art is the vehicle 
for its interpretation; it is not technic, 
tho technic is the mechanism of that ve- 
hicle ; it is broader, deeper than art itself 
—it is the singer’s soul. 

Imagine yourself in front of the dim, 
half-lit stage. The violins are quavering 
tremulously in a minor key. Suddenly 
a voice, warm and tender, yet full of the 
emotion of grief or the passion of love, 
pours upon your ear in waves of plead- 
ing and protestation. Perhaps it is a 
woman’s voice—a voice free from arti- 
ficialities, pure and sweet as the trill of 
a song bird on a summer morning, yet 
weighted with sorrow such as only a 
woman can know. If you are a man, that 
voice will touch your quickened senses 
like a spur; it will bring the blood to 
your heart in a fierce surge; it will make 
your hands clench, and your brows knit, 
and your heart ache to comfort or to re- 
spond. You feel the peer of any man; 
that voice is the personification of that 
which brings to the surface the best in 
masculine nature—a woman in distress. 

If you are a woman, with all the ten- 
der sensibilities of your sex, your heart 
will open in pity, charity and sympathy. 
You will long to take the singer by the 
hand and lead her from grief to happi- 
ness. The sisterhood of womankind then 
seems very real. 

And when the opera is over, and you 
have left the scenes and singers, there 
will follow you out into the noise and 
glare of the busy streets, deep into the 
quiet of your own home, the memdry of 
the voices you have heard that night, a 
memory quite apart from the melody of 
the tunes, separate and distinct from the 
dramatic force of the scenes presented. 
More than a memory remains; it is a liv- 
ing force by which you are uplifted. 

To be truly great it is not enough for a 
singer to have a magnificent voice, to 
have lavished upon it all the cultivation 
known to art, and to have mastered the 
technic of all the masters of song. She 
must have “power.” And this power 
must be innate. You may have the voice ; 
you may learn the technic; but you can 
never learn the innate inspiration. This 
is why so many artists who have mag- 
nificent voices, well cultivated, can never 
make an impression on the human heart 
as does the artist who feels the part she 
is singing, and, for the time being, ac- 
tually lives the character. 


THE SINGER’S ART: AND THE SINGER’S SOUL 
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There are voices beautiful, but cold as 
ice. They please the mind, the intellect, 
the taste; but the heart is far from them. 
Such voices are for the senses, not for 
the soul. But there are voices with the 
quality, the timbre, that gives them 
psychic influence—God-given voices. It 
is by voices such as these that the highest 
pinnacle of artistic achievement is 
reached. They appeal to the unculti- 
vated ear as well as to the well-trained ear 
of the critic and musical connoisseur, be- 
cause they pass through the ear to the 
very identity of the hearer. And all hu- 
man nature is at bottom just the same. 

I must not be misunderstood as depre- 
cating art. But art is human; genius 
superhuman in the sense that it is above 
the ordinary powers of humanity. Ge- 
nius uses art to effect its purposes. 

Much more is expected of the operatic 
singer to-day than the last generation ex- 
pected of her sisters. Then artists came 
on the stage, went through some conven- 
tional motions—and sang. Now all this 
is changed. By the progress of the op- 
eratic art the singer must be actress as 
well as vocalist. Her art is dual—dou- 
bly difficult, doubly effective. So it is 
that the great actress-singers are to-day 
the stars of the operatic stage. 

Once on the stage, the operatic singer 
must lose her personality—never her in- 
dividuality. Never should the thought 
cross her mind, “I am the great so-and- 
so, singing and acting this part.” Abso- 
lutely identified with the character she is 
representing, she must, to win the hights, 
bring to life the creation of the composer 
and librettist, and be the soul speaking 
and singing through that character’s lips. 
Sometimes a singer is prevented, through 
vanity or lack of art, from attaining this 
self-effacement, and may, for a while, by 
a superior display of technic, deceive 
the public into a belief in her genius. 
But, in the end, it is the true artist whose 
conquest is sure; and her influence will 
be lasting, while the other voice will be 
forgotten ; as it did not pass from heart 
to heart. 

If a singer tries to secure an effect by 
technic alone, a quicker impression 
may be made, oftentimes, on the public. 
The Brummagem advantage of super- 
ficiality applies to the opera as well as to 
the singer. Take the older Italian 
operas and compare them with those of 
later date, as “ Aida,” “Otello” and 
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“Tristan and Isolde.” In the one case 
reliance is placed only on light melody 
and technic, while the later ones, in- 
cluding the more recent works of Verdi, 
are greater operas, in so far as the mu- 
sic means so much and goes with the ac- 
tion. They are dramatic—human—and 
the audience catches this human and dra- 
matic spirit. 

But to be able actually to sway an audi- 
ence the artist must know life. Its 
depths as well as its shallows must have 
been visited, its strengths as well as its 
weaknesses felt and tested. I do not 
mean that vice is essential to success; 
that can but degrade. But a study of the 
complex forces continually at work in 
the most complicated and most intensely 
interesting thing in the world—human 
nature—is vitally necessary. How can 
the singer whose only idea of life is a 
placid, happy, surface existence, portray 
those great emotions which wrench the 
mind from baser thoughts to the finer 
sentiments of humanity—sentiments 
which pertain to Divinity itself? She 
must know what she sings; she must feel 
its truth—or there is no greatness, no ge- 
nius, no lasting influence. 

Above all, purity. No great singer 
whose ideals are not on the same level as 
her art can make the same impression or 
wield the same influence for good as can 
she whose life is filled with ennobling 
ideas. I feel absolutely that in the color 
of the voice shines out the character of a 
woman. Even tho that voice be artis- 
tically beautiful, even tho its technic 
be perfect, the power will be lacking if 
she is not true to the highest ideals. 

So, too, the artistic grasp broadens 
and the artistic touch refines with the 
broadening of the intelligence and the re- 
finement of the soul. The ignorant, the 
boorish, the selfish, the malicious cannot 
become great in the realm of song, no 
matter with what voice nature has en- 
dowed them. Many such examples are 
known in the history of art. The De 
Reszke brothers are an instance of the re- 
verse. The marvelous effect of their 
singing is as much due to their refine- 
ment and culture as to their wonderful 
voices and superior art. But art is in it- 


self educational, and none can follow it 
without feeling, to some extent at least, 
its refining influence. 
work correlatively. 


Art and nature 
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But for the art of the singer to be of 
lasting effect—often—to be of any effect 
—the audience must be in a receptive 
mood. There must be a rapport between 
the two sides of the footlights. To create 
it is part of the singer’s art. If the au- 
dience is cold, I say to myself: “I will 
make you warm;” and if I fail here I 
can do nothing. Perhaps another singer 
is announced to sing a part which I am 
requested to take at the last moment. I 
feel that the people are disappointed, and 
my every energy is bent to make them 
enthusiastic. If I succeed, it is a great 
joy, for this is one of the severest tests 
of the power of a singer. 

Of course, nationality is a potent fac- 
tor in estimating the influence of music. 
In a country where music has been part 
of the life of the people for almost 
countless generations, it is only natural 
that the mind and heart should be more 
receptive to musical impressions. This is 
true of Italy, Germany and France, altho 
with this difference: that in Germany it 
is more the heart which hears—in France, 
the ear. Here in America, where all is 
new, the receptive state exists nominally ; 
but only with time can the people, as a 
whole, be educated to the finer distinc- 
tions of music as they are in Europe. 
That will come when there is not, as now, 
one center only of music in the country, 
but when every small city has its opera 
house, and opportunity is afforded the 
people at large to hear music of the bet- 
ter class. 

Iteis on the singer herself that the 
greatest character impression is made. 
Artists are more nervous and sensitive 
than other human beings; and the music 
that they sing, the music that they hear 
and the dramatic parts they act and see 
exert an irresistible influence on their 
lives. It is impossible for them to strug- 
gle to escape—it is the artistic tempera- 
ment. For them there is no middle 
ground. They feel deeply, be it joy or 
pain ; and the greater the artist, the more 
acute is the sensation. Should they err, 
the inner effects of their misdirected pas- 
sions react with a severity unknown to 
the ordinary mortal, and their lives be- 
come embittered to a degree which can- 
not be comprehended by one less sensi- 
tive to impressions. It is the logical pay- 
ment for eating of the fruit of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. 

New York Cry. 











The Opening of the Library 


By W. E. Burghardt Du Bois 


Proressor or Economics AND History 1n ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


66 ITH simple and appropriate 
exercises the beautiful new 
Carnegie Library was 
thrown open to the public yesterday.” 
So says the morning paper of Atlanta, 
Ga. The master of ceremonies, as he 
turned the gift over to the city, said: 

“ And now, Mr. President, in behalf of the 
Building Committee, I have the honor to ten- 
der to you and to the trustees, and through 
you to the citizens of Atlanta, the completed 
portions of the building, to be used for free 
public library purposes forever, with the hope 
that the results of our mutual cares and labors, 
now partially accomplished, may be a blessing 
not only to the present generation, but to 
thousands and hundreds of thousands who 
shall come after us.” 


The white marble building, the gift of 
Andrew Carnegie, is indeed fair to look 
upon. The site was given the city by a 
private library association, and the City 
Council appropriates $5,000 annually of 
the city moneys for its support. If you 
will climb the hill where the building 
sits you may look down upon the 
rambling city. Northward and south- 
ward are 53,905 white people, eastward 
and westward are 35,912 negroes. 

And so in behalf. of these 36,000 ne- 
groes my companions and I called upon 
the trustees of the Library on this open- 
ing day, for we had heard that black folk 
were to have no part in this “ free public 
library,” and we thought it well to ask 
why. It was not pleasant going in, for 
people stared and wondered what busi- 
ness we had there; but the trustees, after 
some waiting, received us courteously 
and gave us seats—some eight of us in 
all. To me, unfortunately, had fallen the 
lot to begin the talking. I said, briefly: 

“Gentlemen, we are a committee come to 
ask that you.do justice to the black people of 
Atlanta by giving them the same free library 
privileges that you propose giving the whites. 
Every argument which can be adduced to 
show the need of libraries for whites applies 
with redoubled force to the negroes. More 


than any other part of our population they 
need instruction, inspiration and proper diver- 





sion; they need to be lured from the tempta- 
tions of the streets and saved from evil influ- 
ences, and they need a growing acquaintance 
with what the best of the world’s souls have 
thought and done and said. It seems hardly 
necessary in the twentieth century to argue 
before men like you on the necessity and pro- 
priety of placing the best means of human 
uplifting into the hands of the poorest and 
lowest and blackest. You know even better 
than we that in all things that degrade and 
drag down there is in Atlanta little argument 
as to the color-line; that facilities for drink- 
ing, gambling and carousing are as wide open 
for black boys as for whites, and that, while 
the city has not seats enough in her school- 
houses for half her black children, she kas 
ample provision for them in her jails.” 


I then pointed out the illegality of 
using public money collected from all 
for the exclusive benefit of a part of the 
population, or of distributing public utili- 
ties in accordance with the amount of 
taxes paid by any class or individual, 
and finally I concluded by saying: 

“The spirit of this great gift to the city 
was not the spirit of caste or exclusion, but 
rather the catholic spirit which recognizes no 
artificial differences of rank or birth or race, 
but seeks to give all men equal opportunity 
to make the most of themselves. It is our 
sincere hope that this city will prove itself 
broad enough and just enough to administer 
this trust in the true spirit in which it was 
given.” 


Then I sat down. There was a little 
pause, and the chairman, leaning for- 
ward, said: 

“T should like to ask you a question: Do 
you not think that allowing whites and ne- 
groes to use this library would be fatal to its 
usefulness ? ” 

There come at times words linked to- 
gether which seem to chord in strange 
recurring resonance with words of other 
ages and one hears the voice of many 
centuries and wonders which century is 
speaking. As I sat there I was for a 
moment not sure what the chairman had 
said. Was it “Can a Barbarian mingle 
with Greeks?” or, later, “ May a Ger- 
man stand by a Roman citizen?” Was 
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it the brave Norman oath, “ May I be a 
Saxon if this be in my day!” or was 
a Spaniard glowering at a “dog of a 
Jew” (for, strange omen! a Jew sat 
here before me among this group of 
trustees )}—was it any or all of these, or 
was it simply the familiar negro problem 
dressed anew—Can negroes be admitted 
to the use of public libraries in the 
South? And the answer seemed to me 
so distressingly obvious that I said sim- 
ply, “I will express no opinion on that 
point.” 

Then from among us darker ones an- 
other arose. He was an excellent and 
adroit speaker. He thanked the trustees 
for the privilege of being there, and re- 
minded them that but a short time ago 
even this privilege would have been im- 
possible. He said we did not ask to use 
this library, we did not ask equal privi- 
leges, we only wanted some privileges 
somewhere. And he assured the trustees 
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that he had perfect faith in their justice. 
' The president of the Trustee Board 
then arose, y-haired and courteous. 
He congrétunaed the last speaker and 
expressed pleasure at our call. He then 
gave us to understand four things: 

1. Negroes would not be permitted 
to use the Carnegie Library in Atlanta. 

2. That some library facilities would 
be provided for them in the future. 

3. That to this end the City Council 
would be asked to appropriate a sum 
proportionate to the amount of taxes 
paid by negroes in the city. 

4. That an effort would be made, and 
had been made, to induce Northern 
philanthropists to aid such a library, and 
he concluded by assuring us that in this 
way we might eventually have a better 
library than the whites. Then he bade 
us adieu politely and we walked home 
wondering. 

Atianta, Ga. 


A Femi 


By Mary Elizabeth Blake 


And the small pale flowers lie dead for grief that her reign is o’er, 


W oan the joy-sandaled feet of the Summer depart from the valleys and mountain, 


When the leaf is brown on the tree, and the stream is chilled at the fountain, 
And the tide of life ebbs far on the beautiful, desolate shore,— 
Then do the birds lament from their glad haunts flying; 
Then do the swift rains fall with sobbing and sighing; 
Then does the poet sing low, through the sad land crying, 
With grief for the red dawns faded, and glory that comes no more. 


But when the scepter of Winter is broke, and the veil of her splendor 
Falls from the face of the hills, and the wide white silence is stirred 
By envious ripples of sound, while the great heart, loving and tender, 
Breaks in her lonesome breast, like hope too long deferred,— 
Never a voice is lifted to stay her going, 
Never a tear doth fall for her own fast flowing, 
Never the warmth of a hand that her own hand knowing, 
Shall stir with its passionate clasp, tho the mute lips speak no word. 


Nay! shall she speed from the land with no whisper of love to caress her; 
Nay! shall she slip from our arms with never a tear of regret? 
For her full flowing springs of delight shall the summer-starved spirit not bless her, 
And with tenderest thought of the past the eyes of her lovers be wet? 
Sing in her praise, kind souls that would fain bemoan her! 
Sing for the silent birds that never have known her! 
Sing, till the clamorous hearts that would swift dethrone her 
Melt into longing and love, for grief that her sun hath set! 


Boston, Mass, 

















Schiller 


In his preface Mr. Thomas says with 
perfect justice that Schiller is one of 
those writers of whom a new apprecia- 
tion, from time to time, will always be in 
order. He admits also having passed 
through that stage of antagonism to 
Schiller’s poetry in which nearly every 
close student of modern German litera- 
ture is apt to find himself sooner or later. 
Both remarks, taken together, are well 
calculated to arouse a kindly and expect- 
ant interest in the reader for Mr. 
Thomas’s account of the life and works 
of a poet who, after all has been said, re- 
mains the greatest dramatist of the Ger- 
man fatherland. 

It must be admitted, and admitted 
with a sense of gratitude, that the author 
has produced a very readable biography 
and review.* Its offhand and frequently 
racy style carries the reader along in its 
easy current, bumping him to be sure all 
too frequently and suddenly against 
words and phrases so curious and star- 
tling that until he has collected the scat- 
tered remnants of his ancient Latin lore 
his vision is somewhat “ obfuscated.” 
We have no serious quarrel with Mr. 
Thomas’s offering so far as it goes, nor, 
indeed, do we feel inclined to object to 
his often severe criticism of details in 
Schiller’s dramas. On the whole, these 
criticisms are eminently “ sane.” We see, 
furthermore, no reason to find fault with 
the omission of any facts interesting 
merely to the scholar. The dry facts of 
Schiller’s life are abundantly set forth 
and, in the main, with precision and 
chronological exactness. But unhappily, 
the lover of literature, for whom the 
book is ostensibly written, finds himself 
obliged to take serious exception to Mr. 
Thomas’s treatment of his subject. 

We have commended the ease with 
which the writer has articulated his 
thoughts, but we ‘cannot commend the 
easy nonchalance of his line of thought. 
Indeed, the author has taken his self-as- 
sumed task too lightly. The result is 
not by any means a “ new appreciation ” 





_* Tue Lirg anp Works or Friepricu Scuitigr. By 
Calvin Thomas, Professor in Columbia University. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 1901. $3.25 net. 
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of Schiller. For something more than 
a chronology of empirical facts with 
feuilleton criticisms attached is necessary 
for an appreciation of the life and works 
of a poet like Schiller. What we desire, 
and in this case have a right to demand, 
is a study and critical presentation of 
the works of Schiller as the necessary 
and consistent expression of his whole 
life: Of this we find no trace in Mr. 
Thomas’s book. Rather, Schiller’s works 
appear here largely as the result of acci- 
dent or of fortuitous external conditions. 
Thus, for example, Schiller’s esthetic 
studies are represented (p. 248) as hav- 
ing their source in his desire “ to bring 
variety into his academic routine.” Simi- 
larly, the origin of “ The Bride of Mes- 
sina ”’ is tritely explained in the one sen- 
tence (p. 387): “Ere long, having a 
mind-to try his hand upon a tragedy in 
the ‘ strictest Greek form,’ he was mus- 
ing upon that which in time came to be 
known as ‘ The Bride of Messina.’”’ And 
to quote a further instance, the final 
cause of the peculiar quality of “ William 
Tell ” is stated thus (p. 406): “ It was, 
therefore, worth while for a man who 
had chosen to be a dramatic poet and 
whose income depended upon his popu- 
larity, to forego further experimenta- 
tion with unfamiliar art forms and set 
about supplying that which would inter- 
est average human nature.” Now, we 
are far from denying that fortuitous cir- 
cumstances and considerations of popu- 
lar success played their due part in in- 
fluencing Schiller’s productions. But 
the works of a poet are not accounted 
for and explained in any such easy way. 
We expect, at least, a suggestive con- 
sideration of that subtle interplay be- 
tween natural gifts and characteristic 
bent on the one hand and accidental or 
unavoidable external forces on the other 
which so largely determines the poetic 
quality of a given work or the whole 
trend of a poet’s development. It is this 
failure to penetrate beneath mere surface 
facts that puts the biographer in the posi- 
tion of seeming to treat the major portion 
of all that Schiller wrote as mere hack- 
work, We close the book with the feel- 
ing of having become familiar with the 
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life and works of a mere playwright and 
not of a dramatic poct. The relative 
influence of Schiller’s historical studies 
upon his poetic development, the sharp 
cleavage these made in his dramatic 
methods, as well as in his philosophy of 
life; Schiller’s philosophic speculations 
as an essential and organic step in his 
development; his esthetic investiga- 
tions, especially in connection with 
Goethe, and the explanation they fur- 
nish of the poet’s striving and ideals of 
poetry—for a succinct treatment of these 
all important facts we have looked in 
vain. The “ difficult” thirteenth chap- 
ter, in which we naturally expected to 
find the turning point in Schiller’s career 
elucidated, seems, therefore, to hang in 
midair, particularly as the writer as- 
sumes to tell us that Schiller’s “ later 
plays were in no sense the offspring of 
theory and were influenced only in a very 
general way by their author’s previous 
philosophical studies” (p. 264). If Mr. 
Thomas had realized what Schiller’s 
struggle with the Kantian philosophy 
meant, both for the man and the poet, and 
what his resultant conception of the soul 
beavtiful stood for in the poet’s life and 
works, such a statement would have been 
impossible, and “ The Maid of Orleans ” 
would have appeared to the biographer 
in a different, or at least additional, light. 

One, can only regret the shortcomings 
of Mr. Thomas’s work and must regret 
them the more since the really excellent 
chapter (XV) on “Later Poems” and 
the tracing of the subtle influence of ro- 
manticism upon “ Mary Stuart” (chap- 
ter XVII) give abundant proof of the 
author’s ability to have done justice to 
his theme, if only he had approached it 
with due regard for its great possibilities. 


s&s 


Books and Libraries 


To one who has pleasant memories 
passed in the quiet seclusion of libraries 
this volume * by the Registrary of Cam- 
bridge University must come laden with 
a thousand happy suggestions. To the 
present writer it brings back the recollec- 
tion of many summer days spent in the 
cool cellar of the library in our American 
Cambridge, of hours whose cloistral 





* Tue Care or Booxs. By John Willis Clark. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 
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stillness was broken only at rare intervals 
by a messenger entering those shadowy 
aisles for some book called for now and 
then by a reader of useless tastes like his 
own. For in those days, before the 
swelling deluge of books had made nec- 
essary the present arrangement of Gore 
Hall, the silent half-lighted cellar was 
used as a receptacle of volumes which it 
was supposed no one would ever want— 
the huge “ Acta Sanctorum ” of the Bol- 
landist Brothers, little duodecimos con- 
taining the Latin epics of the Renaissance 
whose titles are so much more piquant 
than the poems themselves, treatises on 
the occult sciences, and a multitude of 
unclassified works all jumbled together 
as if on purpose to invite dark voyages 
of discovery. It is with a feeling of re- 
gret that he imagines the delight which 
the present volume would have given 
him could he have found it in one of these 
subterranean explorations, and read it by 
one of those windows through which the 
light fell soft and green from the elm 
trees overhead. 

But there or here, in the hubbub of a 
bookless money-mart, Mr. Clark’s chap- 
ters are full of entertainment. They en- 
able us to follow the housing and care of 
books from the ancient library of Sar- 
danapalus, where the books kept were 
nothing other than clay bricks inscribed 
with cuneiform characters, down to the 
European libraries of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. As the name of the work indi- 
cates, Mr. Clark has nothing to do with 
the contents of books, but merely with 
the manner of housing them in different 
ages and with the various methods of ad- 
mitting the public to their use. The nu- 
merous illustrations, including photo- 
graphs of library rooms and reproduc- 
tions of pictures in medieval manuscripts, 
lend vividness to descriptions in the text 
which might otherwise seem somewhat 
obscure. 

It is interesting to pick here and there 
from the pages a quotation which shows 
how little the fashion of life changes, 
whether in a library where the cylindrical 
scrolls were piled away in pigeon-holes 
or in a convent where scrolls and books 
together were shut up in cupboards. In 
Pliny’s day men bought books for dis- 
play as they do now: 


“just as with many who are ignorant even 
of the lowest branches of learning books are 
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not instruments of study, but ornaments of 
dining-rooms. Procure, then, as many books 
as will suffice for use, but not a single one 
for show. You will reply: ‘ Outlay on such 
objects is preferable to extravagance on plate 
or paintings.’ Excess in all directions is bad. 
Why should you excuse a man who wishes 
to possess book-presses inlaid with arbor-vite 
wood or ivory; who gathers together masses 
of authors unknown or discredited; who 
yawns among his thousands of books, and 
who derives his chief delight from their edges 
and their tickets? ” 


Over one of the fourteen presses that 
formed the library of Isidore, Bishop of 
Seville (600-636), was written this ac- 
cusation of those who pretended to have 
gone through the works of St. Augus- 
tine: 
= ~ lie who to have read this through pro- 

ess; 

Could any reader all thy works possess? 

A thousand scrolls thy ample gifts display; 

Thy own books prove, Augustine, what I 

say. 

Tho other writers charm with varied lore, 

Who hath Augustine need have nothing 

more.” 

And this to an intruder would be wel- 
come in how many reading rooms to- 
day? 

“ Non patitur quenquam coram se scriba lo- 
quentem ; 
Non est hic quod agas, garrule, perge 
foras.” 
“A writer and a talker can’t agree: 
Hence, idle chatterer; ’tis no place for thee.” 


& 
Church Union in England 


Ir is no wonder that Canon Henson’s 
sermons * are making great stir in the 
Church of England. They are a brave 
telling of plain truth as to the hollow- 
ness of Anglican pretensions, and an 
earnest appeal for radical steps toward 
English Church union. Speaking in the 
most famous pulpit of English Chris- 
tianity, as the successor of Farrar and 
Gore, Canon Henson has called Apos- 
tolic Succession a fiction, protested 
against the sacerdotal conception of the 
ministry, urged the validity of non-epis- 
copal ordination, and boldly appealed to 
the bishops to recognize ministers of 
Nonconformist Churches and to admit 
Presbyterians to the Holy Communion 
upon letters of commendation from Pres- 
By H. Hensley Henson, 
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byterian clergy. He has dared to speak 
of the “anomaly and scandal involved 
in the present exclusiveness in the na- 
tional Church,” and to declare that “ in 
the interest of our self-respect, the cruel 
and insulting treatment of Nonconform- 
ists should cease.” 

The advocate of this revolution is a 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, a 
competent scholar, a briliant preacher, 
and, tho still a young man, on of 
Westminster. After residence at Oxford 
House he became a vicar in a village of 
14,000 people, where he found 13 or- 
ganized Christian bodies—“ a demented 
sectarianism which had gone far to de- 
stroy the moral force of Christianity in 
the place.” His experience there changed 
his view of Apostolic Succession, and 
taught him that the way to union is not, 
as he had supposed, by asserting the “ ex- 
clusive divine right of the hierarchy, but 
by reassertion of the Church of Christ as 
essentially the organized societies of His 
disciples ;” in other words, by finding the 
mark of the Church in Christian charac- 
ter and oe spirit, Es be - 
any form of organization. He adopte 
mn theory of the Church, “ Where 
these are (1. e., Christian character and 
the Christian life) there is the Church,” 
which is not different from the late Dr. 
Dale’s doctrine of the Church, “ Where 
Christ is, there is the Church.” This po- 
sition he defends in 31 sermons with the 
zeal of a convert, and with the intensity 
of a man who despairs of the Church un- 
less radical change is made in her pol- 
icy. 
Canon Henson believes that the “ ob- 
stacle to reunion is now on our side,” and 
urges that “the time has come for the 
national Church to enter into a federa- 
tion of fraternity, necessarily expressed 
by inter-communion with all the ordered 
and orthodox non-episcopal Churches.” 

The historical theory, on which the ex- 
clusion of Nonconformists is based 
Canon Henson demolishes entirely. His 
critique of Dr. Moberly’s “ Ministerial 
Priesthood ” is relentless and final. On 
practical grounds his plea is urgent and 
pathetic. He says that “ Church-going 
is waning among us—waning in extent 
and degenerating in motive.” He speaks 
of the “anti-religious bias of modern 
life,” and says that we are “ steadily los- 
ing our hold on the popular mind.” In 
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this situation Christianity stands crippled 
by sectarianism. “ But the tragedy of 
our unhappy divisions is that we are not 
divided.” There is unity in discipleship 
of the common Lord: therefore this af- 
fectionate appeal for Godly union and 
concord, an appeal which at least must be 
heard, and which certainly is an unusual 
contribution to better understanding be- 
tween Christians and to the progress of 
Christianity. 
J 
Cecil Rhodes 


ONCE upon a time two races struggled 
for the mastership of this continent, and 
one of them won and built up a great 
civilization. We look back now and are 
glad that it happened so; and the men 
who played their part in the great game, 
Frontenac and Montcalm on one side and 
Amherst and Wolfe on the other, are 
looked upon as makers of history. Just 
such an inevitable conflict as that is now 
going on in South Africa; and because 
this is a sensitive age and the work is 
grim, the men who do it have borne a 
deal of odium. It is to set forth their 
side of the case that Mr. Hensman has 
written his book;* he is not a great 
biographer, and in his obiter dicta he oc- 
casionally makes known that he is a mat- 
ter-of-fact person; but he is familar with 
his subject—he is known as the author 
of a “History of Rhodesia,”—and he 
tells a plain story without unfairness. 
The story itself is one of the greatest ‘in- 
terest and of timeliness as well. A life 
of Cecil Rhodes might otherwise be 
called a story of the origin of the Anglo- 
Boer War ; for Cecil Rhodes—be it to his 
credit or to his shame—has been the 
cause of that war as much as any man 
could be—he has been the leader and 
spokesman and inspirer of the British 
South African colonists, and is the very 
personification of the Anglo-Saxon col- 
onizing instinct. When one has read 
this study of his career one has not been 
persuaded to think of him as an altruist 
or as a man fired with love of humanity ; 
but he does admit that his own policy 
has been one with his faith in England 
and his vision of England’s future. 
There are not many organizers of dia- 
mond mining syndicates that we know of 
who are accustomed to demand of the 


*Crci. Ruopes, A Stupy or a CarEER. By Howard 
Hensman, New\York: Harper &§Bros. $5.00. 
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stockholders that the diamonds and re- 
sources of the company shall be devoted 
to the opening of new colonies and the 
spreading of the nation’s domain. Cecil 
Rhodes appears in this story as a man of 
tremendous force, as a conqueror, but a 
conqueror imbued with nineteenth cen- 
tury ideas. He asks of those whom he 
contends with nothing but that they shall 
live in peace under the conditions of free- 
dom and equality which all English col- 
onists know. It is for this reason that 
he commands the sympathy of the reader 
in his long, untiring struggle against his 
enemies, the Boer republic. 

The story of the book is, as we have 
said, a story of the battle between Rhodes 
and Kruger. It is the story of a man 
with a dream, who lives to make it real. 
We see the Englishman, at the opening 
of the book, going to South Africa as a 
sickness-stricken lad, poor and unknown. 
We see him farming and then mining, 
and step by step amassing his wealth. 
We see, little by little, his power becom- 
ing evident; we see him urging his 
ple, influencing his Government, audios 
forward his colonists, arguing, fighting, 
negotiating—and saving step by step the 
great northern wilderness to the English 
race. Mr. Hensman’s study is an alto- 
gether readable account of an altogether 


notable man. 
as 


The Pavement Masters of Siena. 
H. Hobart Cust. New York: 
millan Co., $2.00. 


By Robert 
he Mac- 


With this volume the Bells begin a se- 
ries of “ Handbooks of the Great Crafts- 
men.” Dr. G. C. Williamson is in edi- 
torial charge of this new enterprise, and 
the form, barring an orange cover for 
green, is the convenient 16mo of the pop- 
ular “Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture.” It was in 1369 that the au- 
thorities of the Duomo, at Siena, decided 
that for the party-colored interior some- 
thing more ornate than the usual tessel- 
lated pavement was appropriate. From 
that time the work progressed steadily 
for two hundred years. The earliest 
work is lost, or disfigured by restoration. 
By 1405 we meet with subjects familiar 
to the literature of the time: Fortune’s 
wheel; somewhat earlier the arms of 
Siena and of the allied cities; the per- 
sonified Virtues ; the Seven Ages of Man, 
1475; the grave Sibyls which occupy 
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the aisles, 1482-1483; Hermes of the 
Mysteries, 1488 ; and, naturally, all along 
the familiar subjects from the Vulgate 
including the Apocrypha. In the two 
hundred years during which the work 
continued many modes were employed. 
At first—and these are among the more 
effective designs—the outline was sim- 
ply graven upon white or black and 
filled with the contrasting color ; or again 
the picture was boldly silhouetted. Later, 
color was introduced into the larger de- 
signs, like Matteo di Giovanni’s elabo- 
rately pictorial Massacre of the Inno- 
cents. Past the middle of the sixteenth 
century that clever technician, Becca- 
fumi, invented a kind of chiaroscuro in- 
tarsia in white and two tones, which as 
infallibly marked the decline of the pave- 
ment art in Siena as the mosaics of Tin- 
toretto at St. Mark’s belied their glo- 
rious predecessors in Venice. Some of 
the stone workers and designers are 
known names in art history: Matteo, 
Pintoricchio; others, like Antonio Rod- 
erighi, of the Seven Ages and the 
Erythrean Sibyl, we know only from 
their charming work on the pavement. 
Around all this Mr. Cust has con- 


structed a very entertaining narrative 
full as well of material information as to 
the pay of the artists and the cost and 


extent of restoration. Chronological ta- 
bles, plans of the whole pavement, and 
many illustrations of individual designs 
make it easy to follow the descriptive 
text. In commending this careful study, 
there is only to regret that the biog- 
raphies, which are quite arid and usual- 
ly a mere recapitulation of points made 
in the consecutive story, were not rele- 
gated to small type and an appendix. 


Js 


Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse. 
Ernest Renan. 
tion and notes by Irving Babbitt. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

This edition of what will probably re- 
main as the most interesting of Renan’s 
works is intended primarily as a college 
text, but it is in reality much more than 
that. The long Introduction, occupying 
some thirty-three pages, discusses the 
chief problems of nineteenth-century 
thought as they center about Renan, and 
discusses them with a lucidity and insight 
which give to the book a value far above 
that of the ordinary text book, It would 
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not be easy, indeed, to point out any- 
where in English an essay which treats 
so brilliantly the interplay of the 
scientific, historic and critical movements 
in France and their effect on literature. 


Sd 


Mascues of Cupid. By Evangeline Wilbour 
Biashfield. [Illustrations by Edwin H 
Blashfield. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.50. 


The four little plays that make up this 
ornamental volume are animated episodes 
from society, respectively of New York 
to-day, of medieval France, of modern 
France, and of ancient Athens. In the 
first, “ The Surprise Party,” probability 
is strained a point, and the situation be- 
comes too genuinely unhappy to leave 
one wholly relieved at the end. “The 
Lesser Evil” is taken frum Stevenson’s 
“Sire de Maletroit’s Door,” which is so 
dramatic in the original as to require lit- 
tle more than a recasting of its exposi- 
tory passages into dialog. The new 
character of Hugh, a blunt man-at-arms, 
is introduced, in order to make opportu- 
nity for Blanche to utter her dilemma be- 
tween love and pride. “ The Honor of 
the Crequy” is the best in variety of 
character and in urbanity and point of 
dialog. A stately old Marquise, her 
half-American granddaughter with all- 
American disuain of conventions, and a 
primly correct young nobleman fall out 
over a “ compromising ” situation, which 
results in a triumphant union of love and 
“ eligibility.” “In Cleon’s Garden” has 
a better complicated plot and more action 
than the others. The thirty-five full- 
page pencil sketches by Mr. Blashfield 
excel in soft and expressive shading, and 
in delicate drawing of contours. His 
faces, tho somewhat uniform in type, are 
of a touching innocence and freshness 
that accords with the spirit of the text. 


a 


Constantinople and Its Problems. By the 
Rev. H. O. Dwight, LL.D. Illustrated. The 
Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.25. 

This is not a record of missionary life, 
with its many trials and its hardly won 
successes, but a broad minded considera- 
tion of the field for missionary effort now 
open and opening to us. Pre-eminently 
the book is one of Christian common 
sense. There is manifested neither big- 
otry nor prejudice. The writer’s spirit is 
that of one who, in the truest sense, is a 
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lover of his kind, able and glad to see the 
good in all sorts and conditions of men. 
We have read every page with interest, 
but particularly the last chapter, which, 
under the caption of “ A Half Forgotten 
Agency,” treats of the possibilities of the 
press in Constantinople ; of the new-born 
love for reading, which, having been 
awakened by the efforts of Christian mis- 
sionaries, is now in danger of dying from 
want of nourishment, or—which is worse 
—is being fed from sources which are 
either insipid or vile. Whether the pro- 
vided nutriment be good or otherwise it 
does not come from within the Turkish 
Empire. As yet, says Dr. Dwight, 
“there are no writers in Turkey who can 
instruct the people.” The influence of 
the Mission Press in Constantinople is, 
in spite of its many limitations, a great 
power for good. Its issues go where no 
missionary can reach, and in silence ef- 
fect their purpose in a way that no human 
voice could do. A Greek merchant at 


first subscribed to a mission paper in or- 
der to get trustworthy information from 
the outside world, carefully reading only 
the two pages devoted to such news, but 
gradually becoming interested in the re- 


ligious articles, and, finding that these 
contained no word of attack on any faith, 
was finally led to become a true Chris- 
tian believer. This is not a solitary in- 
stance. On the contrary, there are many 
such. 

2 


John Forsyth’s Aunts. By Eliza Orne White. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50. 


A volume of short stories, written in 
an admirably simple style in which the 
same comfortable middle-aged characters 
figure throughout. John  Forsyth’s 
three aunts are typical maiden ladies, 
each with a little lavender-scented love 
story tucked away somewhere in the 
heart of the past. But the book is taken 
up, for the most part, with their conclu- 
sions concerning men, cats and children. 
And there is a quaint, old-fashioned hu- 
mor in their spite and philosophy that en- 
tertains the soberest mind. 


s 


The Princess Cynthia. 
New York: 
The author of this charming love 
story deals in sublimated materials. She 
draws upon the real world for passions 


By Marguerite Bryant. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., $1.50. 
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and motives; but she lays her scenes in 
a sort of sylvan fairy land. The king- 
dom of “ Romanza” isanenchanted realm 
suspended somewhere in her own imagi- 
nation. The “ Princess Cynthia” is a 
royal incarnation of feminine vanity and 
coquetry, surrounded by a court of love 
and folly. The only real man in the 
story is a young “Sir Arrancourt,” 
whose serious nature and importunate 
love finally make him the bloody victim 
of the situation. But here the spell is 
broken. Death appears upon the scene 
and brings a sense of reality as old as the 
world is. The enchanted land vanishes, 
and the last we see of the Princess she 
is only a commonplace young woman 
weeping romantically over the dead body 
of her lover. The lightness and bright- 
ness of the author’s style are remarkable 
and altogether admirable. 


cd 


Captain Bluitt. By Charles Heber Clark 
(“Max Adeler”). Philadelphia: Henry 
T. Coates & Co., $1.50. 

In the preface to this novel “ Max 
Adeler ” tellsusthathe posed as a humor- 
ist more than twenty-five years ago. And 
there can be no doubt that a few grim 
smiles are still sticking to him. For the 
fault in this story is not a lack of wit, 
but it is the tedious development of un- 
important details. Really it is a sort of 
blunderbuss tale, with too many differ- 
ent kinds of literary scrap iron in it. And 
the author deliberates too long before 
touching a match to the powder hole in 
his plot. The fact that he has mixed 
cockney English with his negro dialect 
also detracts from the literary merit of 
the book. But admitting all these faults, 
it will be read with genuine pleasure by 
all who enjoy the long drawn out sensa- 
tions of a leisurely told tale. 


J 


The Fall of the Curtain. 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill 
$1.25 net. 


By Harold Begbie. 
Co., 


A distasteful novel of a strong and evil 
tendency which represents the respectable 
half of the English aristocracy as East 
Side philanthropists and the other half 
as a “ smart set” where lords and ladies 
drink, and swear and gamble together 
like old Bowery jades. The heroine is 
favored by the diathesis of a criminal 
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life, which never finds expression, and 

the hero, being a really decent and 

honorable man, is made the victim of all 
the villainy in the book. The author’s 
scandal mongering style is evilly sugges- 
tive of the worst in human nature, and 
exactly suited to the task of bringing it 
out. 

& 

Idyls of the Gass. By Martha Wolfenstein. 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication So- 
ciety, $1.25. 

This little volume, published by the 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 
shows beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
its atithor is, above all, and, we may say, 
often at the expense of artistic beauty, in- 
tensely patriotic. Mariam and Shim- 
melé, the central figures of the story, are 
of those types that are altogether too 
good to be true and life-like. In her en- 
deavor to idealize her characters Miss 
Wolfenstein too often sacrifices the truth, 
and, in the following case, she has even 
forgotten her patriotic sentiments while 
attempting to produce an effect. 

“Of the Cohen nothing was visible, for he 
was wrapped wholly in his Tallis (praying 
shawl) ; but hovering about the cheese-board 
was—O wonder !—a strangely startling thing. 
What was it? What could it be? It must be 
the Shechinah! 

“Tt had neither wings nor feet, only hands; 
in fact, was nothing but hands; a large, dirty, 
hairy pair, their deft fingers quickly grasping 
one, two, three of his mother’s little cheeses. 
Shimmelé tried hard to be calm. The 
Shechina is the Shechinah, a holy thing. 
That’s all very well, but his mother’s nice holi- 
day cheeses—‘ Ai, wai!’ and indignation got 
the upper hand. 

“* Tate’ (father), he burst forth in a shrill 
whisper, ‘look—look—De Shechinah ganefed 
de Kaslech!’ (The Spirit of God is stealing 
the cheeses!)”’ 


This ridiculously improbable and almost 
physically impossible feat is employed to 
show “ how Shimmelé became a skeptic.” 
“The Kiddush Cup,” one of the strong- 
est chapters of the book, suffers greatly 
because of the too close resemblance it 
bears to the Russian legend of Ivan Su- 
sanin, who lured the Lyakhy into a 
dense forest in order to save the first of 
the house of Romanov,and who was then 
slain by the would-be murderers of the 
Czar. There are a few really beautiful 
passages in the book, and, on the whole, 
it may be said that Miss Wolfenstein has 
done a very clever piece of work. 
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Anglo-American Pottery. Old English China 
with American Views. A Manual for Col- 
lectors. By Edwin Atlee Barber. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Philadel- 
phia: Patterson & White Company, $2.15. 


One of the most interesting phases of 
the art of old English potters was the 
printing of American scenery, views of 
prominent buildings and places, and illus- 
trations of historical events on the crock- 
ery intended for sale in the United States. 
The pieces were made in England for the 
American market, from whence the name 
Anglo-American Pottery. The art of 
transfer printing rendered it easy to dec- 
orate pottery in the manner described, 
and original prints that have long ago dis- 
appeared are thus preserved in fac- 
simile on the pottery of the period. It 
is with the description and ilustration of 
pottery of this kind that Mr. Barber’s 
book is concerned. It contains titles to 
nearly one thousand printed designs on 
plates and other pieces. Considerable 
new matter has been added to the text as 
well as to the illustrative portion of the 
book in the present revision. Chapters 
relating to recent forgeries in Anglo- 
American designs, and on ceramic print- 
ing in America have been added. There 
is also a list of dealers in old china and 
other antiques as well as a directory of 
collectors of pottery, porcelain and glass- 
ware in the United States in the form of 
an appendix. The book is an. excellent 
handbook that will be found very useful 
to china collectors both here and abroad. 


ed 
The Life of John Ancrum Winslow, Rear Ad- 
miral, U. S. N. By John M. Ellicott, 
Lieutenant, U. S. N. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $2.50. net. 

If this book is designed simply as a 
“memorial volume,” it will doubtless 
serve the purpose of securing for Rear- 
Admiral Winslow individual represen- 
tation on the shelves of libraries. If, on 
the other hand, it is presented for criti- 
cism as a biography, it must be frankly 
stated that the interest centers in one 
event: Captain Winslow commanded the 
“ Kearsarge” in her famous duel with 
the “ Alabama,” winning the day for his 
country, and fame for himself. No other 
incident in his career distinguishes it es- 
sentially from that of the average naval 
officer of like seniority during the Civil 
War. He served creditably in the navy 
for forty-six years, had the usual promo- 
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tions, received the thanks of Congress 
and a small advancement for his victory, 
and gave his sons, in turn, to the national 
service, wherein they have done him hon- 
or. There is much particularity in the 
extracts from private letters relating to 
matters of minor interest, and perhaps a 
shade too much of it in the defense of 
acts which, even if indiscreet, were par- 
donable under the stress of the period, 
and might better have been left for- 
gotten. The description of the “ Kear- 
sarge ’-“ Alabama” fight is disappoint- 
ing, since it adds practically nothing to 
what is in the official reports. Command- 
ers do not usually put everything they 
think and feel in these documents—as the 
magazine literature of the Spanish War 
has overabundantly testified—and where 
so copious a private correspondence as 
seems here to be available exists it is 
singular that no personal account of the 
action by its chief actor should have 
found place in these pages. Lieutenant 
Ellicott has well set forth the high char- 
acter of the admiral, his unaffected 
Christianity and his fine devotion to duty 
under circumstances of acute physical 
suffering. There is a tendency to the 


superlative in the author’s judgment on 
the purely military side of the facts nar- 
rated. To call the fight off Cherbourg 


“the most memorable naval duel yet 
chronicled in the world’s history” is 
scarcely justifiable. It demonstrated 
mainly that the marksmen of the “ Kear- 
sarge ”’ were better than those of her an- 
tagonist, and on Lieutenant Ellicott’s 
own showing disposed of an annoying 
commerce destroyer which the logic of 
events proved was already at the end of 
her tether. 
& 


Mexico as I Saw It. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $5.00 


History, romance, civilization and 
barbarism have so drawn and colored 
Mexico and its people that few countries 
hold out greater charm for the traveler 
or reader. The six months Mrs. Tweedie 
passed in that country were very busy 
ones, if we may judge from the narrative 
before us, full of sights and impressions, 
and the traveler takes evident pleasure in 
telling us all about it. Unfortunately 
there are two sides to every page, even in 
such an attractive volume as this, and we 
are much more interested in what she 
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saw than in what she thinks. The chap- 
ters on the history of the country, her 
archeological discussions, her political 
estimates and her sociological conclu- 
sions either fall short o: carry far be- 
yond the mark, and there are even some 
faults of expression here and there; but 
the personal part of the book is readable 
and bright. She visits cattle ranches, 
and tells all about cowboys, herds and 
round-ups ; she rides in private cars from 
one town to another, but with an eye 
quick enough to see much that is novel ; 
from a horse’s back she points out her ap- 
preciations of mountain and cafion; she 
loiters at the street corner, watching a 
cock fight or some characteristic game or 
group, and, of course, she follows the 
crowd to the bull fight. Letters of intro- 
duction opened all doors, and she has 
much to say of Mexican society in all its 
customs and differences. 


as 


Andrea Mantegna. By Maud Cruttwell. 
York: The Macmillan Co., $1.75. 


This volume of the “ Great Masters ” 
series is a thoroughly competent little 
book. It follows the latest criticism in 
denying to Andrea’s reputed master, the 
caposcuola Squarcione, any other merit 
or influence than that of the director of 
a great commercial school of painting. 
Jacopo Bellini, until recently a_half- 
mythical figure, the writer believes to be 
the real head of the Paduan school. This 
theory explains very neatly the great sim- 
ilarity between Mantegna and certain 
early works of Giovanni Bellini. It was 
through the study of Donatello’s sculp- 
ture that Andrea won the trenchant line 
and the decisive modeling which are his 
chief technical qualities. | Andrea’s 
milieu, the cultured court of Padua and 
the circle of the Gonzagas, at Mantua, 
which claimed the highly bred per- 
sonages of Castiglione’s “ Courtier,” 
are adequately described—a merit not 
wholly common in the volumes of this se- 
ries. There appear to be no errors of 
consequence except the dating (p. 40) 
of the master’s bust fifty (fifteen?) years 
after his death. The reproductions of 
three of Andrea’s engravings are espe- 
cially welcome, for they show his quali- 
ties much better than the half-tone cuts 
after paintings. In criticism proper, Miss 
Cruttwell has not succeeded in saying 


New 


‘what one would wish to hear about An- 
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drea—the austere beauty of his line and 
the elevation of his conception, which 
abundantly atone for archeological su- 
perfluities and a certain lack of tempera- 
mental warmth ; but her little volume will 
sufficiently meet the needs of those for 
whom Dr. Kristeller’s great work, of al- 
most simultaneous appearance, is too 
elaborate or expensive. 


3s 


She Stands Alone. By Mark Ashton. 
ton: L,G. Page & Co., $1.50. 


At the trial of Jesus we do not hear the 
voice of Pilate’s wife nor see her face. 
She is represented by a few impetuous 
words, which, if written, were probably 
dashed off in hot haste and thrust into a 
slave’s hand to be delivered forthwith to 
her husband. She is a shadow-woman, 
but this shadow-woman is invested with 
such singular interest to the imagination 
that one wonders why her availability for 
the purposes of fiction has not hitherto 
been discovered. Mr. Ashton writes 
with enthusiasm and intelligence, and cer- 
tainly warmly interests us in the woman 
he has evoked, but his Euphrosyne is not 
one of those creatures that haunt mem- 
ory. The plot involves both natural and 
supernatural action, but the supernatural 
is resorted to so often as a means of ex- 
trication from difficulties that no situation 
of the heroine, however alarming or im- 
possible, agitates us. The deus ex 
machina is always at hand. We observe, 
too, that the beautiful spirit of reverence 
in which the book is written is sometimes 
pushed to the verge of superstition, as 
where the author devotes a page to a 
naive exposition of the spiritual virtues of 
Euphrosyne’s girdle. 

Js 


The Heart of the Road and Other Poems. 
By Anna Hempstead Branch. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00. 

The Miss Branch who now finds her- 
self at the head of this very respectable 
body of verse is, it may be remembered, 
the young lady who began a few years 
ago by taking the Century prize for col- 
lege poetry. The composition of her 
book is very much like that of the usual- 
ly slender and frequently graceful first 
collection in general—a modicum of 
promising pieces and the others for fill- 
ing; for one must, of course, begin some 
time, and naturally the sooner the better. 
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But Miss Branch’s more serious per- 
formances, as herein contained, tho they 
are, if anything, rather fewer than com- 
mon, are in their own way more promis- 
ing. The poetical spirit which animates 
them at their best is exceedingly fine and 
delicate, even ethereal. And yet, merit as 
this is in itself, it grows here dangerous- 
ly near to weakness from an excessive 
cultivation of the merely feminine and 
fanciful. Besides, there hangs here and 
there about these leaves, pleasant as they 
are, that elusive reminiscent fragrance of 
foreign presences which seems to belong 
to new verse; while at times the lavender 
of pre-Raphaelitism becomes unmistak- 
able, indicating an origin from which, 
however, the writer may in all probabil- 
ity be trusted to recede further and fur- 
ther as she proceeds. 


5 


Apostolic Optimism. By J. H. Jowett. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, $1 75. 


Doctrine and Deed. By Charles Edward Jef- 
ferson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., $1.50. 

It is interesting to receive together ser- 
mons from the successors of R. W. Dale, 
of Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham, 
England, and William M. Taylor, of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York—two 
men who stood for many years as repre- 
sentative.of the best preaching in Eng- 
land and America. Mr. Jowett and Dr. 
Jefferson, who now fill the pulpits thus 
made notable, are both intensely evangel- 
ical; both feel deeply that “ Christian- 
ity is distinctively a religion of redemp- 
tion, and its fundamental purpose is to 
recover men from the guilt and power of 
sin.” Yet both are far removed from 
the evangelical twaddle which George 
Eliot exposed so mercilessly in the West- 
minster Review 50 years ago. The pas- 
sion of reality and the refreshment of 
sincerity are in their sermons. Both 
preachers are men of modern spirit, cor- 
dial to the newer biblical learning and 
the new theology. Yet both are afraid 
that in losing old expressions necessary 
truth will be lost also. Both are fearless 
and outspoken, vigorous and stimulating. 
There need be no talk of the decay of 
modern preaching if these preachers are 
representative. Dr. Jefferson is incisive, 
piquant, and seems to have a faculty of 
knowing what people are interested in, 
and how to help them energetically and 
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agreeably. He is not afraid to talk of 
common things, and his sermons depart 
somewhat from old time dignity. His 
English brother retains more of the 
classic sermonic style, yet he is not iess 
forcible and direct. Mr. Jowett expects 
more of his audience in knowledge of the 
Bible, in interest in theology and in ap- 
preciation of insights and poetic turns of 
‘ thought. His pulpit seems more secure 
in the deep realities of faith than does 
Dr. Jefferson’s. Mr. Jowett’s address on 
“The Secrets of Effective Preaching ”’ 
made a striking impression at the Free 
Church Congress a year ago and adds 
greatly to the value of his book. 


Js 


Cyclopedia of American Horticulture. By L. 
H. Bailey, assisted by Wilhelm Miller 
Ph.D., and many expert cultivators and 
botanists. Illustrated by over two thousand 
original engravings.' In four volumes. Vol. 
iv. R-Z. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
$5.00. 


The fourth volume concludes the im- 
mense labor of Professor Bailey and his 
assistants in editing this magnificent 
work. It is the largest and far the most 
comprehensive work on horticulture ever 
published in the English language, and 


is equaled in extent abroad only by 
Mottet’s French edition of Nicholson’s 
“Tllustrated Dictionary of Gardening.” 
No abler scholar, whether as botanist or 


horticulturist, could have undertaken 
this work than is the distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture in Cornell Uni- 
versity. He has provided a cyclopedia 
which is thoroughly American, based on 
American experience, but keeping fully 
informed of European experience as well. 
There is seen in it the fruit of most ex- 
act study of dealers’ catalogs as well as 
of plants in cultivation and of journals 
of horticulture. Each plant of real con- 
sequence is treated botanically, by one 
writer, and then one or more other writ- 
ers discuss it commercially and cultural- 
ly. The illustrations are not old cuts, 
but are freshly drawn in great profusion. 
There is not a page where the volumes 
can be opened that will not show from 
one to half a dozen engravings ; there are 
2,800 in all, besides 50 full-page plates. 
The flowers in the greenhouse and the 
vegetables and fruit trees of the garden 
and orchard have all their just treatment. 
This concluding volume contains such 
important articles for the single letter R 
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as those on “ Radish,” “ Ranunculus,” 
“Railroad Gardening,” “ Raspberry,” 
“ Rhododendron,” “Rock Gardens,” 


“Rose” (13 pages to botanical species, 


and 18 to floriculture, besides three plates 
and many cuts), and “ Rubus” (black- 
berries). These volumes are simply in- 
dispensable to any one interested in hor- 
ticulture. We are glad that Professor 
Bailey announces that a smaller volume 
will be issued annually to keep the cyclo- 
pedia up to date. 


The Alien. By F. F. Montresor. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 

A characteristic story of English life, 
told leisurely and without much senti- 
ment. There are no spring tides of love, 
of youthful ambition in it. The very 
earth seems old. The curtains are drawn 
and the elderly ladies and gentlemen 
who figure in the fire-lit scenes all con- 
fess to rheumatic pangs. And the tem- 
perate “ middle age” style in which the 
story is told often seems coldly imperson- 
al. Still, there is enough confounding 
mystery in the situation to challenge at- 
tention and excite speculation as to the 
true explanation. 


A Sherburne Inheritance. 
Douglas. New York: 
Co., go cents. 

Apparently the author of the “ Sher- 
burne Series” has found a receipt for 
writing old-fashioned homiletic stories 
for the edification of young girls. This 
particular volume is the ninth to appear ; 
and it is as much like the other eight in 
style and motive as one pound cake re- 
sembles another in flavor and substance. 

It is a good, brown, wholesome tale—a 

perfect illustration of the best literary 

pastry. 


By Amanda M. 
Dodd, Mead & 


Sd 


Literary Notes © 


Tue Caxton Series, published by George 
Newnes, of London, is one of the neatest of 
the many pocket series now filling the market. 
“In Memoriam,” which lies before us, is beau- 
tifully printed in large type, illustrated by Al- 
fred Garth Jones, and bound in limp lambskin. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.20 
net.) 

...Mr. Frederic Harrison, who numbers 
now more than his three score years and ten, 
has withdrawn from active service in the Eng- 
lish Positivist Society. His valedictory, spoken 











at Newton Hall, London, was filled with hu- 
mility in regard to what he had himself ac- 
complished and with hope in regard to the 
work before the society in the future. 


....-1t does not fall to us very often to agree 
with Mr. Howells in his literary judgments, 
and for that reason we take greater pleasure 
in calling attention to his apt remarks on Long- 
fellow in the ‘“ Easy Chair” of the current 
Harper's. We were especially pleased to see 
his praise of Longfellow as a sonnet writer, 
for it does not seem to be commonly enough 
recognized that, whatever may be Longfellow’s 
shortcomings in other respects, he ranks 
among the half dozen great masters in Eng- 
lish of that difficult poetical form. It is, in 
fact, curious that Longfellow’s great artistic 
enemy was overfacility, and that his work rises 
in value exactly in proportion to the difficulty 
of the verse form he employs. 


.... ‘Bramble Brae,” by Robert Bridges 
(the Droch of Life), is a pleasant volume of 
what may be called distinctly magazine verse. 
We quote the Dedication, “To My Father”: 

“ You called the old farm Bramble Brae, 

And loved it till your hair was gray, 
And footsteps faltered while you trod 
The sloping upland bright with sod. 

It blossoms in your quiet life 

With gowans from the Neuk of Fife; 
And while you walked the waving wheat 
You dreamed of heather and of peat. 
You’ve gane awa! My spirit yearns 
To hear you read the songs of Burns; 
The melody I’ve faintly caught 

Is just the lesson that you taught. 

If any hear your gentle voice 

In verse of mine, then I’ll rejoice 

And sing along my stumbling way, 

‘ He’s home again in Bramble Brae!’ ” 


....“‘ The most important archeological find 
of thirty years in point of human, historical 
and religious interest,” is the way a member 
of the National Geographic Society speaks of 
the discovery in 1898 at Paprahwah, India, of 
the tomb of Buddha with the family relics con- 
tained in it. Tho small in quantity, the articles 
found are said to be of much greater impor- 
tance even than the Schliemann discoveries. At 
the death of the Buddha his ashes were sepa- 
rated into eight portions, and one of these was 
given to the Sakya clan of which he was the 
chief, and the tomb that has been found is the 
one erected by his family over the spot where 
his body was cremated. The supreme im- 
portance of the discovery lies in the fact that 
it brings to light one of the oldest inscriptions 
in India and relics of Buddha—in gold and 
jewels—of undoubted authenticity. An ac- 
count of the discovery of the tomb, as well as 
of the birthplace of the Buddha (also recently 
identified), appears in the April Century from 
the pen of Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids. 





LITERATURE—PEBBLES 


Pebbles 


Let us, then, be up and doing 
Things unorthodox each day— 

Ripping gospels up and strewing 
Old beliefs along the way. 


Be not like dumb, driven cattle— 
That would be a foolish crime— 
Flout the Holy Bible, that'll 
Make you famous every time. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE MORAL CODE OF EDITORS. 


All articles are too long, and most should 
not be written. 

News, rather than opinion. 

Avoid a series. 

Suspect criticism, and leave it out if pos- 
sible. 

Don’t let your contributors be personal; 
that’s an editorial privilege. 

An editor does not argue, he asserts. 

All contributions should be cut occasionally 
—keeps the staff in order. 

Editors are invisible—except by appoint- 
ment, and sometimes then! 

Editors have enemies, but no friends. The 
former are persons of the lowest character ; the 
latter, if they existed, would be the angelic 
host. 

No contribution is better than the paper de- 
serves. 

A contributor should always be thanked 
(even if he be dismissed), but never praised. 

Every one is to work all day and every day 
if required—he does it himself! 

An editor’s judgment is infallible. 
however, sometimes “ slips.” 

Never apologize—except to insult. 

Mistakes are inevitable, misstatements ex- 
cusable, compensation inconceivable. 

Full acquaintance with the law of libel is 
necessary. 

Never see clergymen, inventors, or educa- 
tors. 

Never take a favor. 

Be liberal with your best men, and mean 
with your worst. 

Have at least one, if possible two, “ close” 
days in every week. 

Read the provincial papers. 

Always notice, but never mention a rival 
periodical. 

Praise actors, picture dealers, dressmakers, 
politicians of your own party, sailors, sports- 
men, popular novelists and music hall singers. 
“Take it out of” men of science, religion, 
literature and art; these last only make good 
copy when they do wrong. 

Have a waste paper basket like a bucket, 
a constitution like a horse, a revolving arm- 
chair and a heart like the nether millstone — 


Harry Quilter, in “ What's What.” 


His pen, 











The Coming Feudalism 


Every American who can read any- 
thing will read Mr. Ghent’s article on 
the coming “ Benevolent Feudalism.” 
Not everybody will read it in the next 
ten days, but everybody will read it some 
time. Not everybody will read it in Mr. 
Ghent’s own words, as printed in our 
columns; but everybody will read it in 
substance, as it goes from journal to 
journal and from mouth to mouth. For 
this is one of the articles that, once pub- 
lished, live. Like all great work, in sci- 
ence or in art, it is essentially a report, 
a description, a picture of a situation, 
made by one of those men who have the 
power to see what other men look at 
without seeing, and, by a few strong, 
clean strokes, to make othermen instantly 
see. 

Mr. Ghent has looked at the structure 
and has watched the development of our 
industrial society. He has hoped to see 
in this development the progress of de- 
mocracy. He has hoped to discover un- 
mistakable tendencies toward a prac- 
ticable and enduring Collectivism, which 
should guarantee opportunity, economic 
justice and moral liberty to all men. 
Such tendencies, ardently looked for, 
Mr. Ghent has not discovered. Instead, 
he has seemed to see a mighty, resistless 
transformation of the old economic in- 
dividualism into a vast industrial feu- 
dalism. These tendencies, so far from 
having exhausted themselves, he finds 
now in full march, and they must work 
further transformations. The end must 
be the establishment of an all-compre- 
hending, and probably a long enduring, 
régime of benevolent feudalism. 

Mr. Ghent’s report of what he sees is 
startling. To many a mind it will seem 
astounding. Thousands of self-compla- 
cent old fogies will throw down the arti- 
cle with commonplace profanity, as 
“nonsense.” Other thousands, with a 
saving sense of humor, will characterize 
it as “ gorgeous.” Scattering hundreds 
here and there will shudder gently and 
talk about “dangerous utterances.” 
Over against these hundreds and thou- 
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sands, the hundreds of thousands will 
read Mr. Ghent’s pages more than once ; 
they will think about them a long while, 
and then they will say, “ He has told the 
thing about as it is.” 

For what is it, when cut down to the 
fewest words, that Mr. Ghent has re- 
ported to us of the benevolent feudal- 
ism which he discerns? What is it, in- 
deed, but the most obvious, the most 
undeniable realities of our present in- 
dustrial society? Mr. Ghent is one of 
those men who, to quote his own phrase, 
discover that which is alter et 1dem— 
another yet the same. 

The modern barons are not acquiring 
title to all the land; they are not even 
acquiring title to all the stockholder 
shares of industrial corporations. On 
the contrary, small landholdings, small 
mercantile establishments, small shops, 
small shareholdings, seem to be multi- 
plying, in the United States and abroad. 
But individual ownership is ceasing to 
be equivalent to independent control. 
The railroads and the trusts are drawing 
a cordon about the farmers, to put them, 
industrially, at the mercy of the “ mag- 
nates.” In the corporations minority in- 
terests are contemptuously told, as in 
the meeting of Metropolitan Traction 
shareholders the other day, to “ shut 
up.” Or, more politely but not less co- 
ercively, they are subjected to what Mr. 
Morgan in his recent testimony euphoni- 
ously described as “a moral control.” 
The modern workman is not bound to 
the soil, as was the villein to the manor, 
but practically he is bound to “ the job.” 
Because of the trust system he is be- 
coming less and less free to leave one 
place to seek another. The ingenious de- 
vice of the blacklist is making it more 
and more difficult for him to obtain an- 
other if he voluntarily leaves one. De- 
pendents in the new feudal system are 
not taking oaths of allegiance or doing 
personal homage, but a class fidelity of 
the lower to the higher ranks of the 
hierarchy is growing with astonishing 
rapidity. Wealth is the one great object 
of worship, and the man of wealth is he 
to whom all ranks bow. 
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It would be strange if in so broad a 
picture of the social system Mr. Ghent 
had not introduced some false strokes, 
if he had not exaggerated the high lights 
and deepened the shadows. He has 
painted too strongly, we think, the sub- 
setviency of the professional classes, as 
the courtiers and court agents of the in- 
dustrial barons, and he has failed to in- 
dicate strongly enough the forces that 
in any feudal system are ever tending to 
disintegrate it and to bring about a 
genuine democracy. 

In Middle-Age feudalism the profes- 
sional classes to a great extent were sub- 
servient to the barons; but, after all, it 
was the passion for independence, the in- 
tellectual and the moral restlessness of 
just these classes, that presently leveled 
the aristocracy. Mr. Ghent finds in the 
benevolent feudalism a place of honor for 
the scientific mind, so long as it is con- 
tent to ignore social problems. He for- 
gets the masterful freedom of the ethical 
spirit, which will never allow that “ tho 
right were worsted, wrong would tri- 
umph;” and he also forgets that the 
scientific mind has never yet been tam- 
able by any political, ecclesiastical or in- 
dustrial despotism. Let him but recall 
the long story of the warfare of science 
with theology; let him but reflect upon 
the irrepressible radicalism of the scien- 
tific classes in Russia to-day; and let 
him remember that no age has lacked 
men of the fearless temper of a Bruno 
or a Huxley, and he will see reason to 
doubt whether the new benevolent feu- 
dalism will be able to establish itself in 
such complacent security as he predicts. 

And so, while recognizing in Mr. 
Ghent’s description a report of facts 
largely true, we think it needs this cor- 
rection. The new feudalism will be, as 
he says, unlike the old in outward form; 
it will be unlike the old in its benevolent 
spirit. To this we add, it will be unlike 
the old in that, in the long run, it will 
be controlled by the fearless intelligence 
of that truth-searching, scientific mind 
which was the supreme product of the 
nineteenth century, and which in the 
twentieth century will join with democ- 
racy in the emancipation of man from 
every bondage, whether of ignorance and 
superstition or of political and industrial 
despotism. 








Municipal Franchises 


For the first time in its history the city 
of Pittsburg is now receiving compensa- 
tion for a street railway franchise. Hun- 
dreds of miles of street railroads have 
been built there, upon franchises fot 
which the city receives nothing. Out of 
the profits and the watered stock of these 
roads great private fortunes have been 
taken. At last the election of an honest 
Council led the Recorder-Mayor to veto 
the old Council’s free grant for an exten- 
sion of existing lines, and the privilege 
has been sold for $2,000. This is a small 
sum in comparison with the $2,000,000 
said to have been paid two or three weeks 
earlier by the railway company for a 
franchise procured by two or three prom- 
inent politicians from Quay’s legislature, 
but it is a beginning that may cause some 
inquiry as to the value of privileges 
thoughtlessly given away by the people 
of the city or wrongfully taken from 
them through the corruption of their lo- 
cal legislators. 

Municipal franchises in our cities have 
been gold mines for shrewd politicians 
and other conscienceless exploiters of 
such privileges. The people are begin- 
ning to see how much they have lost ; but 
the power of the great consolidations re- 
cently formed is so formidable, especial- - 
ly when exercised with the assistance of 
corrupt legislators, that it is very diffi- 
cult to procure reform even in places 
where public opinion calls for it. A 
change for the better can scarcely be ex- 
pected in Philadelphia, where a large ma- 
jority of the people apparently prefer to 
be robbed. In Cleveland, on the other 
hand, a majority have voted for reform 
but seem unable to get it. A capitalist 
has undertaken to build fifty miles of rail- 
way upon the terms required by Mayor 
Johnson, but the existing companies are 
buying back the consents given by resi- 
dents on the unoccupied streets, and the 
injunction restraining them from doing 
this has been dissolved. 

The old companies very naturally re- 
gard the terms of the new franchise as 
highly obnoxious and_ revolutionary. 
These are: Three-cent fares ; books open 
to the city authorities at all times; the 
right of the city to buy the road for the 
appraised value of its physical property, 
plus ro per cent. ; after ten years, the pay- 
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ment to the city of half the net earnings 
in excess of 8 per cent. on the cash value 
of the physical property ; a work day of 
10 hours, and arbitration in labor dis- 
putes. Of course, the successful opera- 
tion of a street railway in Cleveland upon 
the basis of three-cent fares and the other 
terms set forth above would be an object 
lesson of a dangerous character, from the 
point of view of the old companies there 
and elsewhere. 

But the ability to reduce fares to three 


cents, and still to earn a good profit upon’ 


the investment, can be shown to exist in 
many cities, where it has been obscured 
by the watering of stock. The City Af- 
fairs Committee of the Reform Club has 
prepared an elaborate statement of the 
history and finances of the Metropolitan 
Street Railroad Company of this city, 
showing that physical property having a 
value of $60,000,000 has by successive 
waterings been capitalized at $160,000,- 
000 in stock and bonds, the market value 
of which is $220,000,000, and asserting 
that three-cent fares would pay a divi- 
dend of 8 per cent. on a capital not ex- 
ceeding the value of the physical prop- 
erty. 

The watering of the stock of munic- 
ipal franchisecompanies frequently serves 
two purposes: It conceals the relative 
value of the earnings and enriches those 
who control the corporations. By the 
watering and the manipulation of such 
companies’ capital stocks some of the 
largest of American fortunes have been 
built up in a few years. The same meth- 
od is pursued by companies doing busi- 
ness on gas and electric light franchises. 
A recent Census bulletin shows that 
while the annual value of the products of 
the gas companies of the United States 
rose in the last decade from $57,000,000 
to $75,700,000, or less than 33 per cent., 
the capital stock of the companies was in- 


creased from $258,000,000 to $567,000,-° 


voo, or by nearly 120 per cent. In many 
of our cities at the present time the light- 
ing companies are being consolidated 
with the railway corporations. 

The franchises upon which American 
municipal public service corporations do 
business are of many kinds. The older 
ones were granted in perpetuity. In re- 
cent years restrictions have been imposed, 
as a rule, and compensation has been re- 
quired. At the present time the tend- 
ency in enlightened municipalities is to- 
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ward a more direct municipal control and 
the exaction of concessions for the ben- 
efit of the people, if not toward actual op- 
eration by the municipality. 

We are confident that this tendency 
will become more manifest and effective, 
as the people perceive more clearly the 
value of the franchises which are their 
property. They should strive to take a 
fair advantage of every opportunity to re- 
claim what has been taken from them, 
at least to the extent of demanding and- 
obtaining fair compensation, in rent or in 
fares and facilities, for the privileges 
which the corporations enjoy. Such op- 
portunities are offered when a company 
holding a franchise in perpetuity asks for 
an extension of its field of service; when 
franchises granted for a term of years ex- 
pire, as the Chicago railway franchises 
will, next year ; and when application for 
new franchises is made—in short, when- 
ever an old company is compelled to ask 
for additional privileges, or a new one de- 
sires to begin work. The right of the 
municipality to acquire the property upon 
fair terms at the end of each decade, or 
at that time to readjust the compensation, 
should be reserved ; and the watering of 
stock should be prevented. 

The record of many of these public 
service corporations has in it so much 
of bribery, unjust exaction and greed 
that our municipalities are in no way 
bound to treat them with distinguished 
consideration. Wherever such com- 
panies are not willing to perform service 
under lawful restrictions that leave them 
a fair return upon the actual investment 
they should be made to understand that 
American cities are not incapable of do- 
ing the work on their own account, and 
of thus distributing among the people the 
profits which are now for the most part 
going into the pockets of a few million- 
aires, some of whom—as in St. Louis, for 
example—have been willing both to 
found and to increase their fortunes by 
means of bribery. 


Artificial Ethics 


It was a significant feature of the Till- 
man-McLaurin episode that the dénoue- 
ment turned upon a dinner. A Senator 
had disgraced the Senate, was adjudged 
“in contempt,” which meant, if it meant 
anything, that as a gentleman the Sena- 
tor was declassed. He had thus forfeited 

















the right to meet Prince Henry at the 
White House. “How would you apply 
your theory that betrayal of a public 
trust should be treated as a social of- 
fense?”” To this question, in the give- 
and-take of an informal discussion, Dr. 
Hadley answered: “I would not invite 
that sort of trustee to dinner.” The an- 
swer was exploited in the press, and by 
general consent pronounced “ so absurd.” 
The President of the United States hap- 
pened, in avoiding a gaucherie, to apply 
the suggestion literally, and at once the 
withdrawal of a dinner-card became a 
national issue. It marked the act, stung 
the man, and made of the Senate vote of 
censure a feeble anti-climax. 

The point is, that by this course the 
President wiped out the artificial distinc- 
tion we are constantly drawing in ethics 
between the code personal and the code 
professional—in politics the distinction 
between what a man may do as a Sena- 
tor and suffer only a Pickwickian penalty, 
and what socially he can do only under 
penalty of loss of standing. The familiar 
phrase, “ professional ethics,” supposed 
to mean a standard of professional con- 
duct to which a man must conform, of- 
tener means artificial ethics, a standard 
of excuse for conduct because it con- 
forms to the custom of a profession. To 
call such an ethical standard artificial is 
not to assert that in some cases the dis- 
tinction cannot be justified. The condi- 
tions may be abnormal, as when we say 
that “all is fair in war,” and justify the 
capture of Aguinaldo on the ground that 
it was effected by a deception conforming 
to the recognized rules of strategy. If 
normal professional and business life, 
like war, is a game in which each player 
is trying to get the better of the others, 
then all we can ask of the players is that 
they play the game “ fair, according to 
the rules.” However accurately descrip- 
tive this may be of a cynically popular 
view of the relation of a trustee to the 
cestut que trust, the public, his public, it 
remains true that there is a constant hark- 
ing back from an artificial to a genuine 
ethical standard. Even in diplomacy, as 
often called “a game” as war itself, a 
John Hay guarantees his policy of the 
“open door” by a “ gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” between Governments, and puts 
nations on their honor to keep a plighted 
pledge by his. pronunciamento on main- 
taining the status of China. 
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Heartening as is this departure in its 
promise of new ethical possibilities for 
world-politics, a departure theatrical in 
its simplicity, it is yet disheartening by 
contrast. In a laudatory sketch, con- 
tributed to a leading magazine, of a 
prominent corporation lawyer, we chance 
upon the statement that his success dated 
from his defense of some of the directors 
of a bankrupt concern, who had failed to 
file certain statements as required by law. 
This failure made the directors person- 
ally liable, but the fortunate among them 
who had retained the young lawyer es- 
caped liability through his ingenuity in 
discovering a technical loophole, while 
the others were mulcted. Now this cor- 
poration lawyer, the son of a clergyman, 
would in his private life be the last one to 
countenance a course of which, as counsel, 
he was the responsible author. Indeed, 
by the professional standard of artificial 
ethics it would be held the duty of a law- 
ver thus to save a client froin liability, 
that being “what he is hired for,” re- 
gardless of the lawyer’s private view of 
the equities as between the directors of a 
bankrupt concern and its creditors. 

To choose a very different example, we 
turn to the reminiscences of a well-known 
Washington correspondent, one who rep- 
resents the most reputable journalism, 
who stands for everything that is not 
“yellow.” In these reminiscences, the 
corfespondent “ points with pride ” to the 
ingenuity by which he anticipated the 
principal recommendation in the Annual 
Report of a Cabinet member, a personal 
friend. He noted the position of book 
marks in certain volumes of The Con- 
gressional Record lying on the Secre- 
tary’s desk, and thus obtained a clue to 
what was in the Secretary’s mind. By 
artful conversations with chiefs of de- 
partments and others whom the Secre- 
tary was likely to consult, drawing his in- 
ferences mainly from the consent of si- 
lence, he was enabled to delimit vague 
deductions and publish to the world a 
carefully guarded secret. Curiously 
enough, the Secretary-victim was one of 
the first to offer congratulations on this 
bit of “newspaper enterprise,” adding 
that next time there would be no “ pre- 
mature publication,” as the correspondent 
himself would be taken into the Secre- 
tary’s confidence “ as an adviser.” The 
incident needed just this completing 
touch to show how by the artificial ethics 
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of journalism one friend may play Sher- 
lock Holmes on another, while their per- 
sonal relations may be characterized by 
full mutual confidence. The Secretary 
did not doubt for a moment that had he 
imparted his secret to the correspondent 
in the trust one gentleman puts in an- 
other, the correspondent would have held 
it sacred—as he would have done. 

A striking illustration of the extent to 
which accepted ethical standards are not 
absolute but relative is that given by 
Macaulay in his discussion of Machi- 
avelli. In an audience of fifteenth cen- 
tury Italians, Macaulay says, “ Othello 
would have inspired nothing but detesta- 
tion and contempt ”—detestation for his 
vulgar bloodiness and contempt for his 
unsophisticated credulity. The betrayal 
of a nobly trusting nature would have 
counted for nothing in extenuation of his 
passionate outbreak. On the other hand, 
fifteenth century Italians would have con- 
demned Iago, but “as we condemn his 
victim ”—a condemnation “ tempered by 
something of interest andrespect.” What 
to us seems treachery and cunning to 
them would have seemed “ readiness of 
wit,” “ clearness of judgment,” “ skill in 
penetration and concealment ”—in short, 
the cleverness of consummate finesse. De 
te fabula docet. The difference is not one 
of five centuries in civilization and ethics. 
The modern tendency is more and more 
to temper condemnation of the Iago of 
business and professional life with 
“something of interest and respect,” re- 
serving recognition of the Othello of pri- 
vate life for the novel, the stage and the 
church. 

a 


A World-Maker 


WE shall not join in any chorus of de- 
nunciation of Cecil Rhodes as the great 
modern pattern and image of materialism, 
rude, crude, money-loving and heartless. 
On the other hand, he appears to us to be 
one of the greatest idealists our genera- 
tion has seen. 

This clergyman’s son was a student. 
His health broke down in the university, 
and he went, a poor boy, to South Africa. 
There he worked with his hands, a labor- 
er, recovered his health, took advantage 
of opportunities, used his brains, got a 
fortune. What was the first thing this 
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Caliban monster did with his money? He 
went back to the English university and 
finished his education. He had an aim 
far above money. Then he went back to 
South Africa, bought and worked mines, 
got more wealth, and all the time was 
looking around to see what he could do 
besides making money. He saw that he 
was in an unformed, disunited bundle of 
nationalities and races, hostile, largely ig- 
norant, whites and blacks, English and 
Dutch, British and Africander. He 
looked north and he saw the unoccupied 
veldts and valleys soon to be the spoil of 
rival European Powers. He lddked about 
him and he saw the new people, English- 
men, Americans, Germans, pouring in to 
work the mines and own the soil. A great 
idea took possession of him. It was that 
all these States, and the coming States to 
the north, should be welded into one 
mighty union; and to this object he de- 
voted his enormous wealth and his influ- 
ence. He became Premier of Cape Col- 
ony. He gained the goodwill of the 
Africanders. He pushed the railroad 
north to the borders of civilization, and 
projected and provided for its further ex- 
tension far beyond settlement, aimed to 
meet the line that was coming from Cairo 
toward the Cape. He shot his telegraph 
line up to the central lakes. He gave his 
name to a territory which will yet contain 
its many millions of civilized people. 
And with all these colonial plans of civil- 
ization he was a simple-minded and culti- 
vated gentleman, fond of books and only 
decent pleasures. We declare he was the 
great imaginative idealist of his day ; and 
when he died, not fifty years old, he better 
represented than any n our century 
has known the thought of him who said: 


“‘ Beyond the path of the outmost sun, through 
utter darkness hurled, 
Further than ever comet flared or vagrant 
star-dust swirled, 
Sit such as fought, and sailed, and ruled, and 
loved, and made our world.” 


And the high idealism that was in this 
man’s nature appears in the disposition 
he made of his immense fortune. It goes 
to the British people, for the better educa- 
tion, it is said, of those in the colonies as 
well as at home. He had the Carnegie 
spirit. He wanted wealth—he could not 
help getting wealth—but not for himself. 
They say that he did not want to die, for 
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he had such great plans in mind that he 
wished to accomplish. He wanted, we 
may believe, to put all his force into the 
work of creating a magnificent African 
nation, that would achieve on that conti- 
nent what we, beginning earlier, have 
achieved here, but which would have been 
accomplished in very much less time un- 
der the conditions of our age of science. 
He saw the difficulties, those which were 
nearest at hand in the immobility of the 
old stock of Boers, and he saw the greater 
difficulty beyond in the negro population, 
which would not dwindle away like our 
Indians ; but he was eager to grasp and 
solve the problems, to take the lead in 
unifying all South Africa into one free 
nation under the British flag. It was not 
a mean or selfish—it was a noble ambi- 
tion. 

But we are told that he was guilty of a 
most unscrupulous crime, and by it must 
be judged ; that he gave his aid and coun- 
tenance to the Jameson Raid. True; he 
acknowledged it, and it failed. It was 
because of blunders of management that 
it failed. If it had succeeded it would 
have gone down to history as a glorious 
revolution, in which the majority of the 
people, taxed and denied the rights of rep- 
resentation, had risen against their op- 
pressors and thrown off the hated yoke. 
That is the way that Mr. Rhodes looked 
on the rebellion, and for that reason he 
aided the Jameson Raid, and we doubt 
not with as good a conscience as Lafay- 
ette brought to this country. The result 
proves that Mr. Rhodes made a blunder, 
for they were not ready, but not that his 
heart was wrag. 

After all, ¢ ret of the abuse that 
Mr. Rhodes has suffered is due to the fact 
that he acquired immense wealth. But it 
was acquired honestly, in new enterprises 
in a new country, and the wealth was well 
and honorably used in life and in death. 
The acquisition of wealth is not to be 
made a presumption against a man. It is 
excellent to have a giant’s strength; it is 
only tyrannous to use it like a giant. We 
do not care to mince words or balance 
praise or blame when we declare our be- 
lief that Mr. Rhodes’s name will live as 
that of the greatest man, the wisest and 
the most useful in the history of what 
will one day be the mighty free nation of 
South Africa. 
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The Dynamics of Life 


Pror. JAcQuEs Logs, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, concluded on Thursday 
of last week a series of ten lectures at 
Columbia University on “ The Dynamics 
of Life.” As these lectures included a 
review not only of his own observations 
on fundamental problems in biology, but 
also of the recent literature of this very 
interesting subject, it is almost needless 
to say that they were well attended, and 
were worthy of the large, intelligent au- 
diences they drew. It must have been a 
source of no little disappointment for 
those whose intellectual appetite had been 
whetted by sensational reports in the 
daily press to find so little that was star- 
tlingly novel or pretentiously revolution- 
ary in the lectures. They were a calm 
exposition of biological principles and 
theories with the hard and fast line be- 
tween fact and assumption or analogy 
clearly pointed out, and without any too 
great anxiety to explain the mysteries of 
life that still remain mysteries, tho we 
have been brought a little nearer to them 
by this recent suggestive work. 

The most important phenomena of vi- 
tal activity at the present moment are, 
in Professor Loeb’s opinion, those due to 
the enzymes. This question of ferment 
action and its explanation occasioned the 
first great modern discussion on the dy- 
namics of life—the difference of opinion 
between Liebig and Pasteur, which was 
so fruitful of results in taking vital ac- 
tivity out of the sphere of chemical forces 
and restoring to biology its birthright of 
an independent dynamism. Some. ob- 
servations made by Claude Bernard, 
which were so incomplete that they re- 
mained unpublished till after the great 
physiologist’s death, once more brought 
biology and chemistry close together in 
the explanation of fermentation. This 
work represents the intermediate step be- 
tween Pasteur’s position and the present 
physico-chemical explanation of life phe- 
nomena that is gradually being brought 
into prominence. Far from being revo- 
lutionary, then, these ideas of the physico- 
chemical physiologists are the legitimate 
development of the ideas of the last fifty 
years in biology. Like preceding ex- 
planations of vital activity these latest 
ideas will undoubtedly prove to have a 
germ of truth in them, but will receive 
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modification by future observations and 
collation of ideas that will strip them of 
anything like the ultimateness present 
day discoverers think they possess. 

Perhaps the most practically interest- 
ing phase of the application of theories 
of enzyme action to vital processes is that 
in which Professor Loeb discusses the 
significance of the fact that certain eggs 
that ordinarily became incapable of de- 
velopment in 24 to 48 hours, may be pre- 
served in dilute hydrocyanic acid for 
many days, and then will develop nor- 
mally after impregnation. Hydrocyanic, 
the familiar prussic acid, is a deadly 
poison, yet it conservatively inhibits 
those processes within the living tissues 
of the egg by which with time its mate- 
rials become incapable of life develop- 
ment. In Professor Loeb’s opinion cer- 
tain zymotic changes are in progress in 
unfertilized eggs. | Hydrocyanic acid it 
is well known prevents such ferment.ac- 
tion, and so the egg remains in statu quo, 
does not grow old and may be fertilized 
successfully long after it would ordinarily 
have passed into hopeless putrefaction. 
In a word, it would seem that the tend- 
ency to death in cellular material is ac- 
tive and depends on zymose, and that this 
can be inhibited, thus conferring potency 
of life for longer periods. 

For Professor Loeb, however, more 
important than the chemism of living 
cells is their physical condition, and espe- 
cially their relation to the electrically 
charged solutions intracellular and ex- 
tracellular, to which they owe their stim- 
ulation and nutrition. The analogy with 
colloidal solutions of the metals, and 
with the electrical manifestations stud- 
ied in these solutions by Hardy and 
others, are the suggestive basis of the 
new physiology. In the now well known 
phrase of Arrhenius, “ It is the ions that 
act,” and the fluids of the body are ac- 
tive because they are solutions of elec- 
trically charged atoms and not merely 
chemical solutions. Despite this omnip- 
otence of electricity in the functions of 
the body, Professor Loeb does not fore- 
see a promising future for the use of elec- 
tricity in medicine. Normally human 
beings are thoroughly protected from 
changes in the erectrical condition of 
their tissues by many natural devices. 
Very powerful charges of electricity 
may cause liquefaction of important parts 
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of large ganglion cells and so produce in- 
stant death, but smaller charges are sim- 
ply deflected or produce slight external 
mechanical effects. Life seems to de- 
pend on a certain equilibrium of the ion- 
ization of the fluids of the body. There 
are some marine animal eggs that will 
develop only in sea water or in distilled 
water. If the sea water solution is dis- 
turbed by the removal of any even of its 
apparently unimportant ingredients they 
fail to develop. This necessity for equili- 
bration of the intrasolutional qualities be- 
fore life processes are favored, shows 
very strikingly how small a change in 
a body fluids may produce serious re- 
sults. 

While Professor Loeb does not see a 
future in electrical therapeutics, he is of 
the opinion that light-therapy may prove 
of great usefulness. For the reason that 
the X rays partake physically as well as 
in their visibility of the qualities of light 
they are excepted from the hopeless pros- 
pect of therapeutic benefit from electric- 
ity. Light is one of the agents which have 
a wonderful, far-reaching influence on 
living protoplasm. Practically every 
living thing depends at some stage of its 
existence on the influence of light. . In 
Professor Loeb’s own observations there 
seems to be some curious relation be- 
tween sexual and reproductive qualities 
and the reaction of the being to light. 
Light constitutes one of the most power- 
ful stimuli to cellular metabolism, and 
hence because of its manageableness, as 
suggested for phototherapy, it would 
seem to possess elements of a most prom- 
ising power for good. ~s« 

The new physiology #& perhaps least 
satisfactory and suggestive when it comes 
to the discussion of regeneration, yet this 
constitutes the most interesting chapter 
in present day biology. When it is real- 
ized that certain of the invertebrates can 
bring about the regeneration of a whole 
limb that has been removed, the failure 
of a physico-chemical theory of vital ac- 
tivity to explain known facts becomes 
manifest. The cells at the root of the 


limb divide and produce new cells, these 
in turn divide and the new production of 
cells goes on until a limb like the old one 
is formed. Have the living cells in the 
stump of the amputated member any vi- 
tal impression within them of the form of 
the new limb that they thus build up cell 
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by cell? Here is a mystery of life that 
may well prove the crux of any theory 
that would explain vital activity. It has 
been said that the introduction of the 
ionization theory into biology is sugges- 
tive, but that it lacks a practical genius 
who will devise crucial experiments that 
shall show how it is more than mere 
analogy. Here in regeneration is a fair 
field for such demonstrative experiments, 
and as yet they are lacking. 


a 


The Pope’s Testament 


It is no wonder that at his age, and 
with his weakness, Pope Leo should be- 
lieve that this his Easter encyclical is his 
last, and that he should make it his testa- 
ment to the Catholic Church. 

Nor is it strange that he should feel 
the burden of the misfortunes that op- 
press his Church. He regards them as 
persecutions. It will take more than one 
or two papal reigns to teach the lesson 
that the temporal rule of Rome must be- 
long to the Italian nation and not to the 
Roman Church. After another Pope or 
two there will be peace between the 
Quirinal and the Vatican, and that by 
the submission of the Vatican to the loss 
of its temporal power; but it is too soon 
now. France is not yet reconciled to the 
loss of Alsace and Lorraine, but it is get- 
ting reconciled; and the Vatican will, in 
time, get reconciled; and will feel the 
better and work the better, and be in a 
more logical position, not to say more 
Christian. 

The Pope may well lament the evils 
that afflict the Church. It would seem 
as if every Catholic Government on the 
earth was hostile, and every Protestant 
Government was friendly.. That is be- 
cause in Protestant countries the Catho- 
lic Church is not established ; it is free. 
But in Catholic countries there is con- 
stant friction between Church and State. 
It is so in Italy, in France, in Spain, in 
Portugal, in the Latin American States. 
Socialism is growing, and Socialism is 
opposed to establishments, and so to the 
Catholic Church as a part of the ma- 
chinery of the State. So the Pope finds 
Socialism a great danger, leading to an- 
archism. 

In view of this great evil which he sees, 
and doubtless exaggerates, the growth of 
Socialism, developing, he thinks, into 
anarchy and atheism, the Pope utters the 
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most remarkable portion of his testa- 
ment. It is an utterance to which we 
would give full attention, and all possible 
respect. 

He invokes the union of Christian bod- 
ies as the leading remedy to save society 
from the violent attacks of anarchism 
and atheism. We regret that we have 
not yet the full text of this portion of his 
encyclical, but if the cable dispatches 
fairly express its language, it holds out 
a helping hand, and asks a helping hand 
from those Christian bodies which are not 
in communion with the Roman Church 
with those who are often called court- 
eously, “our separated brethren.” 

For brethren, in a sense, the Roman 
Church holds the rest of us Christians to 
be. We have been baptized, and are 
therefore Christians. Yet it is a re- 
markable thing that there should be this 
recognition of Protestant and Greek 
Christians—for we suppose this is what 
his language allows—as allies, not foes. 
It is no bad service that the general 
enemy, the atheists, have done, if they 
force the mutual kindly recognition of 
Christian bodies so widely separated, and 
which have refused, and still refuse, too 
often, to acknowledge each other as 
Churches, however they may admit that 


. those outside their pale are, or may be 


perhaps, Christians. 

It is not five years ago that the Pope 
solemnly pronounced that the orders of 
the Anglican Church are not valid, and 
that it is therefore no true Church. It 
was a decision sharply resented by those 
whom it unchurched and consigned to 
schism. We do not suppose there is the 
slightest hope that this decision will be 
reversed, or that any action or utterance 
will offer to rehabilitate Anglican Prot- 
estants, Greeks or Armenians, on the ec- 
clesiastical side ; that is not the way that 
harmonious relations begin. It is’ as 
Christians, not as organized Churches, 
that recognition must first be asked ; and 
we may assume that in his encyclical the 
Pope has summoned Christians and 
Christian organizations to united defense, 
without committing himself to the recog- 
nition of any Churches, as such, outside 
of the Roman communion. 

But of more importance to us is our 
right attitude toward such an _ out- 
stretched hand. How far can we make 
the Roman Catholic Church our ally in 
the warfare against evil and unbelief? 
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The general Protestant attitude has, 
until late years, been one of positive hos- 
tility. The bloody persecutions, by one 
side or the other, in the days of Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth, have not 
been allowed to pass into oblivion. It is 
only fifty years since a great political 
party whose platform was anti-Roman- 
ism swept half our States. The A. P. A. 
has only within ten years ceased to be a 
power.. But now there is hardly a rem- 
nant of this bitterness in Protestant cir- 
cles in this country ; nothing like the bit- 
terness that exists, for example, in France 
or Italy. 

The explanation is most creditable to 
the Catholic Church. Apart from the 
very favorable conditions—we mean the 
utter separation of Church and State— 
the chief force which has led to the kind- 
lier attitude of Protestants toward Catho- 
lics has been the close view of their good 
Christian character. The Catholics have 
been right in our families, maids and 
men. They have been faithful to their 
Church while faithful to their work. It 
was easy to see that the influence of their 
Church upon them was wholly good. 
Their priests have been faithful and use- 
ful in their place, using more authority 
than we had been used to, but using it 
generally for good ends, for morality and 
religion. Their priests have had the re- 
spect of, their neighbors, ministers of 
Protestant Churches. They have been 
loyal citizens, and friends of temperance 
and all good order. And the second gen- 
eration have made good American citi- 
zens. 

And we have seen very little of the su- 
perstitions, the utter fetishism, which we 
know has elsewhere been allowed in the 
ignorant classes, and none of immorality 
we have heard of. On the other hand, 
we have seemed to see a rivalry with 
our churches to surpass them in church- 
ly service, and an apparent desire to em- 
phasize those things that belong to the 
essentials of Christianity, so that we have 
seen our best and most active Catholics, 
those of greatest influence and highest 
character, charged by their foreign 


brethren with “ Americanism,” as if they 
were becoming semi-Protestantized. In- 
deed, while we have been growing kind- 
lier toward Catholics, and have been mak- 
ing more of the festivals of the Catholic 
Church, it seems as if Catholics were be- 
coming more like us in preaching and 
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practice. Of course, then, the Presby- 
terian Church is compelled to repeal the 
article of its Confession of Faith which 
declares that the Pope of Rome is Anti- 


-Christ. 


And Protestants have no right to deny 
that the Church of Rome is a true 
Church. It worships the same one God 
as the rest of us, and it holds to the same 
Savior. It declares that its worship of 
the Virgin and the Saints is of a differ- 
ent kind from its worship of the Triune 
God. We see the danger of such wor- 
ship, but we see that they make less of 
saints than they used to, and that they 
make more of the distinction. To our 
view it is very foolish to ask a saint to in- 
tercede with God, when we can go direct- 
ly to him, and there is danger of idolatry ; 
but it is not unchristian, any more than it 
is for 'a Protestant inquirer to ask his liv- 
ing friends to pray for him. The doc- 
trine of Purgatory seems to us unscrip- 
tural, but it is certainly not unchristian. 
Even we are beginning to think that we 
have taught more about the future world 
than we know. The practice of confes- 
sion seems to us to be required when it 
should be only permitted; but it cannot 
be unchristian, and it has its good side. 
The supremacy of the Pupe seems to us 
a dangerous doctrine, but one can certain- 
ly be a good Christian and be a Pope or 
a believer in Popes. Our chief complaint 
of the Catholic Church is that it makes so 
much of rites and machinery that it is lia- 
ble to forget that God is a spirit, and that 
spiritual worship is what he wants. But 
somehow there is enough essential reli- 
gion taught to bear up all the froth of 
form; and it is our duty to expect that 
what we call the excrescences of faith 
will be less and less emphasized, that the 
useless or hurtful accretions will gradual- 
ly fall off, by the process of desuetude. 
We must look always for the good, and 
not what we think the bad, and be more 
ready to praise than to blame. 

So we are grateful to the Pope if he 
has asked our aid in the warfare against 
all vice and wrong. His purpose to bring 
peace to the world, to reduce armaments 
and war, is ours also. We would have 
Catholics and Protestants brought into 
closer relations. It is a delight to us to 
see their crowded churches, which are 
doing God’s work, if not quite in our 
way. ‘The only influence we can see that 
is opposed to the invitation of the Pope 
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for fellowship of kindly service is that 
which seeks to have the Church meddle 
with the State in the public schools. He 
is a foe to the Catholic Church, a foe to 
its peaceful and mighty growth, who 
seeks to have the Church teach its reli- 
gion in the public schools. The Catho- 
lic Church is now doing well, under a 
system which it approves, and to attempt 
to change it would be like kicking a 
hornet’s nest. 


There were cynics 
abroad, and a few 
doubting souls in our 
own country, who were unwilling to 
admit that the United States, hav- 
ing Cuba absolutely under its con- 
trol, could ever be induced to let go of 
the island. But the day is at hand when 
our troops are to be withdrawn, except a 
handful remaining with the consent and 
even at the desire of the Cubans them- 
‘selves, and when, by the published orders 
of the President and his Secretary of 
War, the government of the island is to 
be transferred to officers freely elected by 
its people. It happens that this transfer 
is closely preceded by the severe punish- 
ment, in a Cuban court, of ‘the only 
American officers—three in the insular 
postal service—who brought disgrace 
upon their country by corrupt conduct. 
The world will observe that they were 
not protected. We are about to leave the 
island to its people, subject to the restric- 
tions of the Platt amendment, and we 
hand it over to them in good condition, 
notably so with respect to sanitary im- 
provements and administration. If now 
we shall give the Cubans a fair chance 
to do well and to enjoy a reasonable pros- 
perity, they can scarcely fail, under the 
direction of their good and thoroughly 
competent President, to maintain a gov- 
ernment that will deserve the respect of 
the world. But they should promptly 
have the assistance which only the pro- 
posed treaty of commercial reciprocity 
can give. The requirements of the Platt 
amendment, as well as other considera- 
tions, morelly bind us to make the treaty 
without delay. The reduction of our du- 
ty on Cuban sugar should be one-half in- 
stead of one-fifth. A treaty providing 
for such a reduction would insure on the 
island that prosperity without which a 
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good government cannot be maintained 
there. Such prosperity would bring to us 
for any concessions made an ample re- 
turn, both in trade and in consciousness 
of a national duty performed. 


« 


The Secretary of the Anti-Im- 
perialist League of New York, 
in pursuit of his duties, asks 
our editorial opinion of an utterance 
credited to General Funston, to the ef- 
fect that “ everything is permissible in a 
campaign, except the use of poison and 
the violation of a flag of truce.” Per- 
haps General Funston spoke a bit rhe- 
torically, if he said it. Some other things 
are forbidden—that is, are not regular— 
which are quite permissible, if one will 
take the risk. For example, it is quite 
permissible and quite honorable, in war, 
to send spies into the enemies’ country, 
of course at the risk of being hanged if 
caught. General Funston’s feat for cap- 
turing Aguinaldo was perfectly legiti- 
mate, insurgent uniform and all; but if 
he had been caught he would have been 
properly hanged. We cannot see but 
his speech so sharply criticised by the 
Anti-Imperialists was in substance sen- 
sible; but it needs some natural abate- 
ments of rhetoric; for example, the much 
maligned passage about the traitor at 
home whom he would rather see hanged 
than see his soldiers killed by insurgents. 


» 


General Miles’s earlier 
letter is not published 
in which he asked that 
he might be sent to command our troops 
in the march to Peking, and that 15,000 
men be withdrawn from the Philippines 
for the expedition. The purpose was 
evident, that he might, with his rank and 
his largest contingent, be the officer in 
command of the allied army. General 
Miles may be as supreme a soldier as his 
name and rank would indicate, but the 
Secretary of War and the President were 
better statesmen, and they knew that 
even if one-third of our army could be 
withdrawn from the Philippines, it was 
not wise that the United States should 
take the leading part in the conquest of 
Peking. And now, when the war in the 
Philippines is well nigh over, lingering 
only in a few provinces, when dozens of 
leading Filipinos are in the service of our 
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Government there, General Miles, as late 
as February 17th last,asks that he be sent 
to review and revise the operations there, 
to enter on a plan of conciliation in place 
of that which has already passed the Gov- 
ernment over to civil control. It is amaz- 
ing, but we need not suppose that it was 
wholly spectacular self-glory which Gen- 
eral Miles was so foolishly seeking. 
There was in his proposition a further 
kindly and conciliatory element which 
doubtless affected him. He remembered 
how he used, in his fighting days, to send 
Indian chiefs to Washington to see how 
big the country was; and he thought how 
fine it would be to take ten Cubans and 
Porto Ricans to the Philippines to tell the 
insurgents that Americans are not so bad 
as they are painted, and then to bring 
back some dozens, perhaps, of leading 
Filipinos to this country that they might 
be impressed with our power and our 
good will. The wonder is at his utter 
ignorance that these men whom he would 
bring here are already pacified. They are 
judges, governors of provinces, treasur- 
ers, conducting the government of the is- 
lands under civil and not military rule, 
and we cannot go back to military rule 
again, even one so benevolent as General 
Miles proposes to manage himself. Sec- 
retary Root’s replies utterly dispose of 
all the General’s points, and there was 
nothing left for the President to do but 
to approve them in every part. It is a 
pity, however, that knowledge of the cor- 
respondence was allowed to leak out. of 
the War Department; but Secretary 
Root’s tart replies sound as if written for 


publication. 
3 


It was an interview in 
which _ extraordinary 
restraint was exercised 
that is reported in our issue this week 
by Professor Du Bois. Mr. Carnegie 
had given the city of Atlanta money for 
a public library. It was accepted and 
$5,000 appropriated annually from pub- 
lic taxes for its support. The trustees 
made a rule that no negroes should be 
admitted to the privileges of the library, 
and Professor Du Bois went with a com- 
mittee of colored men to ask quite too 
humbly if some crumbs might not fall 
for them from the city’s table. The an- 
swer was a gentle but positive no. We 
need not discuss the right of the case— 
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our readers will have no doubt; but a 
word may be said as to the side of pol- 
icy. When the magnificent public library 
of Baltimore, the million dollar gift of 
Enoch Pratt, was opened to the public 
nineteen years ago it was made free to 
all citizens, old and young, male and 
female, white and black. The librarian, 
Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, was anxious as to 
how it would work, and for some weeks 
remained in the library all the evening 
in fear of an outbreak. But one even- 
ing he saw a white lady seated by a 
table, quietly reading, and on the other 
side a negro man reading as quietly. 
“ After that,” he told the present writer, 
“I knew there was no danger, and I 
could safely go home and leave the room 
to the attendants for the evening.” What 
is safe in Baltimore would be safe in 
Atlanta, if you only think so. “ The way 
to resume is to resume.” 


a 


This week the friends of Edward Ev- 
erett Hale celebrate his eightieth birth- 
day. We suppose there is no doubt that 
he is the best loved clergyman in the 
United States; and that, too, while he 
belongs to one of the smallest Christian 
bodies, said to hang on the very fringe of 
Christianity. But no one questions the 
warm Christian character of Dr. Hale. 
He is the simplest-hearted man living, 
who never thinks of himself, but only 
how he can carry the spirit of Jesus 
through the world. That is the meaning 
of his stories of “Ten Times One” and 
“In His Name,” which have preached as 
much gospel as Newman Hall’s “ Come 
to Jesus,” and have organized much 
Christian service. He is a pattern of 
character, of service, of industry, of lit- 
erary power and of simplicity, which 
evoke admiration and love. 


Sd 


We do not believe one word of the 
charges against United States diplomacy 
embraced in the Captain Christmas let- 
ter to the Danish Government. The pity 
of it is that they should be believed in 
Denmark. “But they were not believed 
enough to secure for this agent the prom- 
ise of the commission he asked to bribe 
the United States Senate and the press. 
Of course, the investigation must be had, 
but it is humiliating to be driven to it. 

















Is There Anything Beyond 
This ? 


“In twenty years Texas has paid to North- 
ern companies for life insurance about $42,- 
000,000. During this period our people have 
received in payment of losses about $14,000,- 
ooo. Thus it will be seen that Texas has lost 
in these years the vast sum of $28,000,000. 
This money has gone out of the State forever.” 


No observing person should be sur- 
prised to find such a statement as this 
about life insurance put forth, for it is the 
familiar rule-of-thumb method of sum- 
ming up insurance results, thus: Deduct 
from what the company has collected in 
premiums what it has paid in losses ; then 
the difference shows what the company 
has made and the public and the State 
have lost. It is very simple, and simply 
foolish. 

Now come some citizens of Waco, 
Texas, who are already conducting two 
savings institutions, and announce their 
intention to meet the long-felt want of a 
“home” life insurance company in 
Texas. They say they are good bankers 
and know how to handle money. They 
also say that they “are practical insur- 
ance men, and have not only been stu- 
dents of the science of life insurance for 
many years, but have had much prac- 
tical experience.” As evidence of their 
knowledge they offer the above-quoted 
summary of Texas experience. As fur- 
ther evidence they offer a 10-year en- 
dowment policy, with the term cut to 100 
months for the sake of round numbers. 
At ages I to 40, this is to cost $909.16 for 
100 months and is then to be paid in full. 
It maybe paid for also in monthly install- 
ments of $10, and in case of death after 
a single $10 is paid the full $1,000 is pay- 
able, without deduction of even the de- 
ferred premiums. There are options ap- 
plicable to settlement. For example, if 


the holder is 30 years old at the end of 
his 100 months and in ‘good health, he 
may take $571 cash and a paid-up policy 
for $2,333. Anybody over 40 may place 
the risk, if he chooses, “on a younger 
member of the family at a lower rate, to 
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which the company makes no objection.” 
But the beneficiary “‘ must not be further 
removed than uncle or aunt; it follows 
that this policy can be placed on children, 
on husband or wife.” A policy on a 
child, with only $10 paid out on it and 
good for $1,000 should anything happen, 
would undoubtedly be, to some people, 
very attractive. Little children and in- 
sured wives are very uncertain, and 
something might happen. 

It is not necessary to examine further 
into this first policy, which “ will be fol- 
lowed from month to month with such 
contracts as will meet the wants of the 
people.” The Texas Life of Waco will 
probably remain in Texas. If it at- 
tempts to wander into any Northen State 
in order to get even as to any part of the 
millions which have been drawn from 
Texas by Northern companies, it must 
operate so quietly as not to attract the at- 
tention of law officers. 


a” 


The State Guaranty 


Some thirty years ago a certain Life 
company used to advertise that its poli- 
cies were registered with the State and 
were made thereby positively secure. 
The advertisements always affirmed that 
the policies were secured “ like ” national 
bank notes. This was a flat misrepre- 
sentation. The national bank note is 
amply secured for its full value by a de- 
posit of bonds, and the effectiveness of 
the security is proved by the fact that no 
holder of a note ever lost a cent by the 
failure of the bank which issued it. The 
quality of security afforded by the regis- 
tration, and also the misrepresentation 
about it, are proved by the fact that the 
company failed and disappeared and its 
policyholders fared no better than those 
of other companies which failed during 
the period of depression. 

This is recalled by a letter of inquiry 
about a small company which uses the 
word “ registered,” and by observing that 
a Kansas company now advertises that 


“one of the most pronounced features of 
833 
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this gold bond is the fact that its Fut, Face 
VALUE 1s GUARANTEED BY THE STATE. In 
other words, each bond is protected by the de- 
posit of approved mortgages in amounts ag- 
gtegating the full face at maturity. No safer 
proposition can well be imagined.” 


This is untrue, and if the person who 
wrote it knows the meaning of words it is 
a deliberately framed untruth. No life in- 
surance company in the world ever de- 
posited or ever could deposit securities 
equal to the full face of its outstanding 
insurance; for no company, large or 
small, old or young, ever possessed assets 
enough. This particular company may 
say that the alleged full-face deposit re- 
lates to only one specific form of contract, 
but the impossibility is none the less. 
Every company discounts the future with 
respect to every policy—that is, it uses 
reserve as the basis of calculation. So 
let us, once more, define reserve: “ The 
sum in hand which, together with future 
premiums receivable, and all improved 
at an assumed rate of interest, will suffice 
to meet policies when they fall due.” All 
that any company ever did or ever could 
deposit with the State is the reserve, 
which is a very different thing from the 
full face value. Moreover, the State 
does not guarantee the deposit, either in 
its quality or its integrity. 


* 






Resource and Undertaking 


SoME twenty years ago good friends 
used to write to THE INDEPENDENT, in a 
calm, convincing way, that, notwith- 
standing its able arguments, they had 
been insured in one or another assess- 
ment society for, say, $10 annually and 
were entirely of contented mind as to 
the future results. But if any of those 
friends had been doubtful enough to read 
the policies on which they depended they 
would have found the contract to be to 
pay as many dollars as an assessment 
call might yield. At the top of the docu- 
ment might be a very bold $5,000 in 
figures, but the conditional undertaking 
was just as reasonable and as fair as it 
would have been disappointing, to who- 
ever examined it. A note promising to 
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pay a definite sum at a definite time, if 
convenient, would not be negotiable ; but 
the only contract which is reasonable and 
can be fulfilled, when the resources are 
indefinite, is an indefinite contract. 

Assessment societies do not write their 
promises in the old form now, but the 
fact that performance depends upon abil- 
ity and that those who do not pay for 
insurance will not get it remains unalter- 
able. A new “fraternal” has a new 
variation of pinchbeck contract. Its 
premium is to be divided into monthly 
installments, with a provision that if the 
holder fails to live out his “ expectancy ” 
the “ expectancy cost ” will be deducted. 
This is only the old condition; it under- 
takes to pay “if able.” Said the China- 
man to the creditor who dunned him, 
“Tf no havee how can?” There is a 
deep moral in the question. 


a 


A REVENUE bill in the Kentucky leg- 
islature contains a provision for valu- 
ing and taxing life insurance policies as 
other personal property is taxed. As 
necessary information for this purpose 
every company doing business in the 
State is required to report to the State 
Auditor the names of all Kentucky pol- 
icyholders, alphabetically arranged, their 
post office addresses, amount, character 
and date of maturity of each policy, 
amount of premiums paid, total dividends 
or credit on each policy, and the cash 
value of each policy on the 15th of Sep- 
tember in each year. This would impose 
on the companies a costly extra labor 
which is almost intolerable, made worse 
also by selecting a special date for the 
valuations ; then a State Board is to ap- 
portion the whole among the counties, 
and the companies are to pay the tax, 
which is presumably to be accredited to 
the counties. To point seriously out the 
crudities and viciousness of such at- 
tempts to deal with the subject of taxa- 
tion is too wearisome. There is an old 
fantastic tale of a miser who acquired 
the gift of drawing money at pleasure 
from his breast-pocket and was happy 
over it until he discovered that he had 
been drawing upon his own heart’s blood. 














Railroads and the Law 


LEGAL proceedings affecting the great 
railroad systems of the country continue 
to attract public attention, but have not 
thus far exerted a depressing influence 
upon the market value of shares. Sto- 
ries are told of the gloomy forebodings 
of railway financiers who are said to re- 
gard the action of the Government with 
much apprehension ; but the market does 
not show that these stories are true. In- 
deed, it is known that, so far as the 
course taken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is concerned, the action of 
the Government is approved by some 
prominent railroad capitalists. 

Thousands of people have read with 
much interest the testimony of Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan in the Power suit. Mr. 
Morgan was an excellent witness, ready 
and willing to answer all questions. With 
respect to the details of the memorable 
battle over Northern Pacific, his story did 
not set forth much that the public had 
not already either known or surmised; 
but his explanation of the reasons for 
which the Northern Securities Company 
was created was a novel one, and it prob- 
ably foreshadows the defense in the Gov- 
ernment’s suit against the great merger. 
This project for placing the shares in a 
new holding company was devised, he 
says, to make it impossible for any capi- 
talist or corporation to obtain control of 
the Northern Pacific by purchase of 
stock. There had been one very narrow 
escape from the great danger of absorp- 
tion by a competing line (the Union Pa- 
cific) ; and the holding company, with its 
great capital of $400,000,000, was to safe- 
guard the Northern Pacific in the future. 
The suppression of competition in the 
Northwest had not been, he said, an ob- 
ject of those who formed the holding 
company ; nor was there any understand- 
ing for the restraint of competition. The 
Government holds a contrary opinion, 
and the question of competition has not 
been ignored by Mr. Hill or the Union 
Pacific interests that sought in vain a 
_ share in the joint control of the Bur- 


—— 

nly once did Mr. Morgan strike a dis- 
cordant note—when he defined commu- 
nity of interest by saying that “it means 
a number of men who own property to do 
what they like with it.” This will be re- 


garded by many as the arrogance of cap- 
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ital that admits no responsibility to the 
people. It is not a true definition with 
respect to railroad property, which is 
based upon franchises granted by the 
people, and is subject to the restraint of 
many laws. 

The injunction campaign of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has been 
extended until all the great railroads 
having terminals in Chicago and Kansas 
City are now under the restraining or- 
ders of the courts concerning secret and 
unlawful rates. Labor unions should no- 
tice the fact that injunctions, against the 
use of which in behalf of the railroads 
they have so vigorously protested, are 
now being used extensively for the re- 
straint of the railroads. The companies 
offer no objection, but even formally con- 
sent; for they cannot reasonably protest 
against orders forbidding them to break 
the laws. It is said at Washington that 
the inquiries will be continued, and that 
a wide use of the injunction method will 
be made. The effect of a compulsory 
maintenance of rates, upon the weaker 
roads, and thereafter upon the general 
situation, is awaited by some with anx- 
iety. All that is taking place seems to 
have little or no effect at Washington in 
promoting new legislation. 


a 
Financial Items 


Or the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany’s new issue of $50,000,000 of 
convertible bonds, $24,000,000 is for 
freight cars and locomotives, and $20,- 
000,000 for real estate and tunnel con- 
struction in New York. 


...-lt appears that the Detroit City 
Savings Bank was wrecked by the specu- 
lations of its Vice-President, Frank C. 
Andrews, whose dealings in stocks— 
chiefly Amalgamated Copper—during the 
six months immediately preceding the 
failure exceeded $35,000,000. 

...- The Secretary of the Treasury has 
discontinued for the present the purchase 
of bonds. Since the buying of them was 
begun in April last bonds to the par 
value of about $61,000,000 have been 
purchased in New York, and nearly $76,- 
000,000 has been paid for them. 

....The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion intends to issue $250,000,000 of 5 
per cent. bends, $200,000,000 of which 
835 
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will be used to retire, by exchange, $200,- 
000,000 of the preferred stock, while with 
the remaining $50,000,000 the working 
capital will be enlarged and additional 
properties will be acquired. 


....The Metropolitan Securities Com- 
pany make an announcement to the stock- 
holders of the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way Company regarding the subscrip- 
tions which are to be made to the Morton 
Trust Company before April 15th, par- 
ticulars regarding which may be read on 
another page. 


....Stockholders of record on March 
31st are entitled to subscribe for the in- 
crease of the capital stock of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road Company, at $125 per share, to the 
extent of 15 per cent. of their holdings. 
The rights will terminate on May Ist, 
and payments must be made on or before 
May 12th. 


....The Cunard Company has decid- 
ed to build for the Atlantic passenger 
trade two steamships, each more than 700 
feet long, with engines of 48,000 horse- 
power, and capable of a speed of 25 
knots. The “ Deutschland” now holds 
the record, with 35,000 horse-power. A 
speed of 25 knots would reduce the ocean 
passage to less than five days. 


....General Thomas T. Eckert, who is 
nearly 77 ‘years old, has retired from the 
office of President of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company and been elected to 
the chairmanship of the Board of Direct- 
ors and the Executive Committee. The 
new President is Colonel Robert C..Clow- 
ry, heretofore Vice-President and Ge- 
eral Superintendent of the company’s 
Western division. 


....It is believed in banking circles 
that the National Park Bank has obtained 
control of the Mutual Bank, at Thirty- 
third street and Broadway, which was 
founded eleven years ago with a capital 
of $200,000, and whose stock has been 
held at about $275 a share. Three other 
uptown banks—the Plaza, the Mount 
Morris, and the Yorkville—have recently 
passed under the control of National 
Park Bank interests. 

....Van Norden Trust Company, 
which is now open for bus:ness, has a 
capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of 
$1,000,000. The directors include, besides 
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the President, Warner M. Van Norden, 
the following : Warner Van Norden, Wil- 
liam F. Havemeyer, John H. Flagler, 
James Talcott, Cornelius N. Bliss, John 
Claflin, Dumont Clarke, Henry F. Shoe- 
maker, Benjamin Perkins, Richard L. 
Edwards, John H. Washburn, and Jon- 
athan B. Currey. 


....Consul-General Mason, at Ber- 
lin, says in a recent report that the Prus- 
sian railway system, which is the prop- 
erty of the State, “ pays above its oper- 
ating expenses not only the entire inter- 
est on the Prussian debt, but turns an an- 
nual surplus of many millions into the 
public treasury.” The freight rates are 
so high, however, that they are a heavy 
handicap on agriculture and many inland 
industries; and “German miners and 
manufacturers look with envious sur- 
prise upon the economies of railway 
freight in America.” 


.... The net decrease of national bank 
circulation in February was $1,009,000, 
following a decrease of $845,000 in Janu- 
ary. The value of notes actually retired 
by banks reducing circulation was nearly 
$3,000,000 in February, $3,048,000 in 
January, $2,818,000 in December, $2,- 
935,000 in November, and $2,254,000 in 
October, when the contraction movement 
began. The entire note circulation on 
March Ist, however, was less than the to- 
tal on October 1st by only $400,000; but 
since January Ist, there has been a reduc- 
tion of $1,850,000. 


..»-Mr. Alfred Moseley arrived in 
this country from London last week, and 
is making arrangements for the tours of 
the two Commissions that are to visit the 
United States at his expense. The first 
of these, 25 men, members of Parliament 
and other Englishmen prominently con- 
nected with educational institutions, will 
confine its inquiry to the methods and 
progress of education here. The sec- 
ond, also a party of 25 men, a majority 
of them leaders in English labor unions, 
will study the industrial condition of the 
country, and especially the relations ex- 
isting between labor and capital. 


... Coupons announced : 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. (Pacific ex- 
tension), payable April 1st. 


Wabash R. R. (coupons), payable at Bowli 
Green Trust Co. _ ities 
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Spring Humors VERMILYE & CO. 
Come pitt a and ba many troubles, BANKERS 


—pi j i i And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
pimples, boils and other eruptions, besides ae tan mee 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock 





loss of appetite, that tired feeling, fits of 


biliousness, indigestion and headache. Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 

j AU securities fisted at the New York, Boston, Philadelphis and 

The sooner one gets rid of them the better, Baltimore Stock fxct gughé and sold on commlesion. 
and the way to get rid of them and to build up ae 





the system that has suffered from them is NASSAU & PINE STS.,.N.Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 
to take A SURE CURB for CATARRH. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Witaan E 
and Pills ee? CATARRE 


Forming in combination the Spring Medicine 
par excellence, of unequalled strength in 
purifying the blood as shown by unequalled, 
radical and permanent cures of 









1) 








Scrofula Sait Rheum 
Scald Head Boils, Pimples 
All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Blood Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Dyspepsia, Etc. eae — ND 
Accept no substitutes, but be sure to get ~~ —— «PHOTO ENGRAVING. 
Hovod’s, and get them to-day and have the 21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
whole family begin taking them at once. -NEW-YORK: 





HEAVY DEMAND FOR BASKET SHARES at 50 CTS. 


Steady Increase of Interest in the Great Organization Which Now 
Overshadows the Basket-Making Industry of this Country. 


Reason for the ‘ex and increasing demand for shares of the Mergenthaler-Horton Basket Machine 
Co. is not far to seek. 

It is due to popular approval of the Company’s plans and to popular comprehension of the 
Company’s great future. — 

Previous publication of the great scope and money earning power of this Company’s field of 
operations has been made in this newspaper. Whole communities have become interested in the 
undoubted power of the Company’s automatic basket-making machines to completely revolutionize the 
basket industry. It is safe to say that every county in every State in the Union has representation 
among the present shareholders. 

This Company is composed of shareholders who are participating in increase of values as the 
various allotments of shares are taken up. The present allotment at 


SO Gents a Share =a 


is being subscribed more rapidly than any previous allotment. 
This is because it is plain to all that the shares of this Company, which will control the prices and 
product of an important and growing industry, must steadily advance as the Company’s plans develop 


into action. 
FACTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF INVESTORS. 


The actual yearly demand exceeds Two Billion Baskets. CAPITAL ON THE PRESENT VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 
Value at wholesale, Eleven Million Dollars. This volume increases at the rate of over 150,000,000 per 


The net profit on this volume of business last year was year. 

1,387,000. The machines may be seen in operation at the Robison 

The Baskets were all made by hand. Basket Company’s factory. Pain le, O., where over thirty 

Each Mergenthaler-Horton Company machine does the are installed; at Elmira, N. Y.; at the machine of 
work of twelve men. Emmett Horton, one of the inventors, and at Sodus, N. Y., 


The saving in labor by the use of the Mergenthaler-Horton where they are also in operation. 
Basket Machines amounts to more than TWO MILLION The practical working of the machines is now shown in 
DOLLARS ANNUALLY. every office in the Company. 

This gives earnings for the Compeny of over THREE The Company will not sell or lease its machines. but will 
MILLION, THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, equip and own and operate basket factories all over this 
OR OVER THIRTY-THREE PER CENT. ON THE ENTIRE country. 


Gontinued on Next Page 
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a PRESINT SBSPILIING PRICE OF SHARES #1 


FIFTY CENTS A SHARE. 


PAR VALUE, $1.00. FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE. 
The Directors of the Company reserve the right to reject any subscription. 
Subscribers to the scock of the Mergenthaler-Horton Basket Machine Company may send or bring 
their subscription to any office of the Company. Checks, drafts and money orders should be drawn 
to the order of CHARLES R. BARLOW, Treasurer. No subscription accepted for less than 50 shares. 








OTTMAR MERGENTHALER’S EXACT WORDS, 


The Famous Inventor’s Opinion of the Basket Machines 
now Owned and Controlled by the Mergenthaler-Hor- 
ton Basket Machine Co. Full Story of Mr. Mergen- 
thaler’s Connection with These Machines. 


Ottmar Mergenthaler, inventor of the Linotype Machine and inventor of one of the Basket-Making 
Machines of this Company, made the following statement about one year before his death: 


“This machine is as much a revolution in basket-making as the 
Linotype has proven to be in typesetting, and I do not see why a 
company owning and controlling the patents should not receive an 
immense revenue.” 


Mr. Mergenthaler continued to take the deepest interest in the Basket Machine, and the last efforts 
of his life were in connection with the Machine and watching its operation. 

The patent on the Basket Machine invented by Ottmar Mergenthaler was issued to his estate De- 
cember 31st, 1901, and is numbered 690,322. Copies of this patent may be secured on application to the 
Patent Office in Washington or by calling at any office of this Company, and each cop Scone the assign- 
ment of all right and title in the patent to the Horton Basket Machine Co., which Coanaie has been 
absorbed and is controlled by the Mergenthaler-Horton Basket Machine Co. 


NOTE. Beyond the fact that several directors and a number of share- 
holders of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co. are shareholders and officers 
in the above mentioned Horton Basket Machine Go., now absolutely 
controlled by the Mergenthaler-Horton Basket Machine Go., there is 
no connection whatever between the Mergenthaler-Horton Basket Ma- 
chine Go. and the Mergenthaler Linotype Go. 


The foregoing is an official statement of facts made by authority af the Board of Directors of the 
Mergenthaler-Horton Basket Machine Co. (Signed) CHARLES R. BARLOw, Treasurer. 


ALL THE STOCK IS COMMON STOCK. 


There are no preferred shares, no bonds, and no debts. Early shareholders now see their shares double 
in value. New subscribers will see their shares double in value, and still the limit of price for these 
shares will not be reached, because just as surely as the Linotype Machine pays its shareholders 
twenty per cent. on ten millions of capital, just so surely will the Automatic Basket-Making Ma- 
chines, which save three times as much labor as the Linotype, earn dividends which will make the 
shares of the Mergenthaler-Horton Basket Machine Co. sought for at prices which are beyond pres- 
ent computation. 


MERGENTHALER-HORTON BASKET MACHINE CO. 


CAPITAL, $10,000,000. 
OFFICERS: Pres., H. H. WARNER. Treas., CHARLES R. BARLOW. = Sec’y, SYDNEY B. WHITLOCK. 
Transfer Agents: THE CORPORATION TRUST CO. of New York. 


Executive Offices, 287 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


\BOSTON, Atlantic National Bank Building, - - State Street. , CHICAGO, Continental Nat’! Bank Building, 218 La Salle St. 
PHILADELPHIA, Mutual Life Insurance Building, CLEVELAND, New England Building, - 129 Euclid Avenue. 
1001 Chestnut Street. | PITTSBURG, - - - - - 901 Empire Building. 


‘WASHINGTON, Van Doren Building, - - 1331 F Street. | ST. LOUIS, Bankers’ Finance Co., 607 Union Trust Building. 
BUFFALO, - - - «+ «+ «+ 937 Ellicott Square. | SAN PRANCISCO, _ ee 607 Hearst Buliding. 























READING NOTICES 


LORILLARD REFRIGERATORS. 


Every householder is interested in refrigerators, and as 
pular a refrigerator as can be pure in town is the 
orillard Refrigerator, which has nm before the public for 
more than twenty-five years. e ess of the company 
has increased to such an extent that it is obliged to move 
from its present location, 1168 Broadway, where it has been 
for 21 years, to 23 West 34th St. The company will move to 
its new quarters on May ist. The Lorillard Refrigerator is 
not om it is the highest-priced refrigerator e, for the 
reason that the material used in its construction is of the 
very best. The fact that there is absolutely no loss of cold 
air in this refrigerator means economy in ice. The interior 
is lined with clear, white opal glass. Architects and sani- 
tary experts do not hesitate to recommend the Lorillard Re- 
frigerator. Catalogs will be mailed to subscribers of Taz 
INDEPENDENT on application. 








COMFORT IN RIDING. 


With the advent of opeing ond the approach of summer 
many of our readers will confron the necessity 
of purchasing a new > We wish to call the attention 
of such to the vehicles made by 8. R. Bailey and Company 

. This firm have been manufacturin 
high-grade for nearly 50 years and their late 
production the Bailey Pneumatic ebone Road Wagon 
8 one which possesses in a superlative de the quality of 
being comfortable. The materials of which these wagons 
are made are selected with the utmost care, skilled work- 
men are employed in their manufacture and nothing is left 
undone to produce as nearly as anny oe e perfect vehicle. 
During the past four years we have bought three or four 
Bailey wagons for our own use and without ye bm { 
have given complete satisfaction. A handsomely illustra’ 
descriptive booklet will be sent on application to any one who 
is sufficiently interested to write for it. 





THERE’S NO PLACE 80 HOME-LIKE. 


Lakewood the fashionable—Lakewood the glorious, is the 
one resort to which the resorter now turns for a period of en- 
joyment, and such enjoyment includes every known sport. 

rhe drives, than which there are none better, at- 
tract weet, throng and traps of — kind are in constant 
use. e hunt attracts ewe likewise cycling and polo, but 
when one finds such delight: i, es wonderful links as Lake- 
wood possesses. one little wonders that golf is the popular 
game. Another feature of prominence is its hotels, hostel- 
ries commodious, grand or rather palatial, where one’s wel- 
fare is the first and foremost consideration. These qualifi- 
cations, including a most marvelous atmosphere, have made 

kewood famous the world over. This resort is reached 
only via the New Jersey Central, and its passenger de 
ment in New York has issued a booklet on Lakewood which 
y ropate with information, and it’s yours for the asking.— 
v. 





OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, AND 
WASHINGTON. 
Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The fifth of the present series of personally-conducted 
tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and W: 4 a 
a- 


ers of ngers and bag; 
commodations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
ington, and Ca 
necessary expense for a 
rate of $34.00 from New 


Otp Pornr Comrort ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon 
on going trip, one and three-fourths days’ at e 
Hygeia or Chamberlin Hotel, ~~ to return direct by 
ae trains within six days. be sold in connection 
with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New York : $13.50 from 
Trenton ; $12.50 from adelphia,’and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to’ticket nts ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N 

nt General Passe 


J.; or Geo. 
Boyd, Assista 
Station, Philadelphia.— 4dr. 


nger Agent, Broad Street 
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{A DAINTY DISH. 
With the Delicate Sweet’of Grape Sugar. 


The meat eater and the vegetarian alike 


are charmed with the Grape-Nuts Breakfast 
Food, It has the delicate flavor of Grape- 
Sugar, and is entirely ready for the table with- 
out the necessity for cooking. , 
Made by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
This furnishes one of the daintiest dishes 
ever placed upon a breakfast table. Can be 
served hot instantly by pouring hot milk or 
cream over the Grape-Nuts. Many prefer the 
food dry with cream on the side. . 
A“distinct gain in mental force follows its 


use.“ There’s a reason. 











Ghe Berkshire Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, - - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


.- by the Massachusetts 

lid financial condition of the com . 
SHTRE are issued, the so r pany 
all legitimate cl make the 


. 
for the policy holder 
and the agent. For circulars @ address : 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
Cor. Murray Street, New York. 
J. H. ROBINSON, - 7 ~ General Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
BE. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - +: + NEW YORK. 
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ae FINANCIAL 
Dominich & Dominick, 
New Yen Sexe Echange, 100 Broadway 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES, 


Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, St. Louis and Loutsville. 
Beaach Office, 334 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS. 
71 Broadway, New York City. 











Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 





DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 











HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


Boston 


New York 












E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public... 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET, - BOSTON 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


CURTIS & ROMAINE, 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
N. Y. Con. Stock Exchange, 


Members |x: ¥: goer tates 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR INVESTMENT 
OR ON MARGIN, 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


1876— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . 


The Conservative 
INVESTOR: net 


profitable investment than that pK. Le 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 12 years’ 
pk a wg —_ rsonally negotiated loans representing 
over $2,000 0, and not a cent lost. I can probably 
refer you to cous one in your own section if you orite me. 


WM. R. COMPTON, 4 Wardell Bld’g, Macen, Mo. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 
31 YEARS HAVE TESTED 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


Will mall to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of C: ce, Chi 
Home Office established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


; y OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
Secured on well pupooved Gem same worth three times 
0: 








28th YEAR. 











List of Mortgages issued monthly. - 








the loan. In last six years have placed over $700,- 
000,00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all ers, Capitalists, Ju and 
Business Men, for whom | am loani rite for 
further particulars. Send for pamp let, “ Truth 
about Oklahoma,” free. 
H. H. "HAGAN, GuTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 








, Qe waot 
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Van Norden Trust Company 
751 FIFTH AVENUE 
Opens March Sist, 1902 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Surplus, 1,000,000.00 


Allows Interest on Deposits. Transacts General Banking and Trust Business. 
WARNER M. VAN NORDEN, President. 


WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, Vice-President. 
ARTHUR KING WOOD, Asst. Sec’y. 


MORTON C. NICHOLS, Vice-President and Sec’y. 
EDWARD 8. AVERY, Trust Officer. 


TRUSTEES: 


WARNER VAN NORDEN. JOHN H. WASHBURN. 
(NER M. CLAFLIN. 


WAR VAN NORDEN, JOHN FL 
WIL! - HA UMONT ae 
JOHN H. FLAGL NRY 8H 





d HE F. EMAKER. 
JAMES TALCOTT. BENJAMIN PERKINS. 


RICHARD L. EDWARDS MAHLON D. THATCBES. 


JONATHAN B. CURREY. HENRY 
py P, FOWLER. HENRY T. ; BRONEON, 
ELIUS N. BLISS. ARTHOUR A. FOWL 


ERNST | THALMANN. CHARLES wr MORSE 





N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST C04 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $4,000,000. 
om ELEP 5 iY. APT Vice-Bros Eresident. 


oni BORN Li Be ti q- co-Pres"t 
peg 
7} AN he Asnt. Secreta 
is AINE, Jr. Fes od Aest. Secy. 
FeUEn, Tr at Officer. 
HIPPLE. hanager Bond Dept. 
“TRUSTEES. 
CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, JOHN A. McCALL, 
JAMES J HILL, JAMES A. BLAIR, 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, FRANK W. STE 
STUA . NELSO DMUND D. RANDOLPH 
HUDSON HOAGLAND GEORGE W. PERKIN 
JAMES STILLMAN. ABRAM M.HYAT 
M. C. D, BORDEN, (a) B. REAM 
JOHN G. McCULLOUGH, CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JOHN 8. PHIPPS 


B. AYMAR BANDS ERANK TILFORD 
JOHN W. STERLING, WOUD 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT 


This com ao is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee 
A G , Agent, Receiver, % and 
Transfer ‘Agent. 


Receives deposits sub; to check, allowing interest on 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Ohas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Besten, Mass. 


Gash Buyers for Farms 


or —, real estate pony Se Se be found ie 














scription and 
buyers. W, 


3} 


J 


. Ostrander, Nor 


FARM ™M 


Iowa and maaproem cen real 


ORTG, AGES 
guaee. Full d tions on 
application. If inte: 


. Be vast ARB, ‘Buffalo. Counter. Ia. 


RS COPIED 
da JEN Whi 


Pen-Carbon Titte Book 
SpecimensofWork = address, Dept. fh 


application. 
PEN.CARBON MANTFOLD 00 
“Write to-day: 145-1-9 Centre St. rok 



























SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE" 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 











Morristown Trust Co., 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS and PROFITS, 
$2,100,CCO. 
Pays 3 per cent. Interest 


On Accounts, Subject to Check, Payable in 
New York Funds if Desired, and Solicits 
Accounts of Corporations, Firms, Individ- 
uals and from those desiring a NEW JER- 
SEY DEPOSITARY OR TRUSTEE. 
‘THE PRESIDENT MAY BE CON- 
SULTED ON TUESDAYS AT 31.30 
A.M. AT OFFICE OF OUR N. Y. 
CORRESPONDENT, 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY, 
28 NASSAU STREET. 





DIRECTORS: 


SAMUEL FREEMAN, -_ .- 
THOS. W: CAULDWELL. 


President. 
USTAY E. KISSEL, 














FREDERIC CROMWE LUTHE HER | KOUNT rete 
CHARLES F. CUTLE om 
WILLARD W. CUTLE ALTER eo 
PATRICK FARRELLY Witt AM B. ‘SKIDMORE, 
G. G. FRELINGHUYSEN, HE F. TAYLOR. 
GEORGE G. HAVEN, LOUIS A. THEBAUD, 

U 8 _ _. M’K. TWOMBLY, 

@JAMES A. WEBB, 





Am « .O. H. KAHN. a 








AURELIUS B. HULL 
® WILLISJJ AMES FE 
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A GUARANTEED 6°. 
INVESTMENT 


Secured by Trust Deeds and Mortgages cover- 
ing improved real estate located in the Metro- 
politan District of New York City. 


Interest payable semi-annually. Certificates 
issued in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000. 


Principal withdrawable on reasonable notice. 
Interest coupons collectible through any bank. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


NEW YORK BUILDING LOAN 
BANKING CO., 
133 Fitth Ave, - New York City. 


a ae 
Guaranty Fund and Surplus over . 575,000 


Income Increasing Investment 


7% to 20% 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 





A moderate amount of the PREFERRED PARTICIPAT- 
ING CUMULATIVE TREASURY Contes Stock of a close 
co tion is offered at FOR ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 
with which to handle RAPIDLY INCREASING BUSINESS. 


INVESTMENT, NOT SPECULATION 


The business is not an experiment, but is old and well- 
established. It is organized on sound, logical business prin- 
ciples, and is managed by business men of high standing and 
great experience. 


BASIS OF VALUE 


The Capital Stock is based on:—VALUABLE REA 
ESTATE; LARGE MODERN machine juipment - 


LD ; CHEAPEST and MOST CONVEN- 
IENT transportation ; Spent ay and an in | 
greater, future, ALL WITHIN i3 MILES OF NEW YORE 


The permanent, increasing success of this business will be 
but a logical and natural result of the unusually favorable 
natural conditions in which it is founded. 

In these times of constant] gintniching interest rate: 
PERSONS OF MODERATE MEANS MUST LOOK FOR 
INCOME TO SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 

In the most natural course of events this stock is no 
offered at par and should not mp | produce constantly od 
creasing la dividend returns, but should soon become 
worth several times its par value. 


For full and particular information send nam - 
5. pai - e and ad 
“SECRETARY,” P. O. Box 1253, New York-Oity, 





WESTERN LANDS 


If you have lande for send descriptions. We sell thou 
sands ofacres and may sell yours. Ne sale, ne charge. 


SIX PER CENT. NET 


Have you idje money? We can net you eix per cent. on sound 
first mo: security. Safe as Government bonds. 26 years 
re flighest references. For full information 
a 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence, Kansas. 


New York Central and Hudson River Railread 
Company. 
Treasurer’s Office, New York, March 26, 1902. 
Notice to Stockholders in reference to increase of Capital 
Stock. 

Pursuant to the authority given by the Board of Directors 
at the meetings held January 15th and February 4th, 1902, 
and as explained in circular issued February 4th, 1902, stock- 
holders of this Company will be entitled to subscribe for 
such increased stock at the rate of $125.00 per share to the 
extent of 15 per cent. of their respective holdings, as shown 
upon the stock books at the close of business, 30’clock P. M. 
on Monday, March 31st; the right to subscribe continuing 
until Thursday, May 1, 1902, on which date it will terminate.. 


Payment for subscriptions may be made on or after Monday, 
feet 2ist, and all such payments must be made on or before. 
onday, May 12th, 1902. : 

Warrants aoavns the amounts for which each stock- 
holder is entitled to subscribe, and upon which will be 
rovided form for subscription, or assignment, accompanied 
y circulars giving full ‘ormation, will be mailed to all 
stockholders ediately after March 31st, 1902, and no sub- 
o_o or — ih, recognized unless made on 

the warrants furnish: ie com . 

GEORGE BS PRIN CE, Treasurer. 











DIVIDENDS 


THE WABASH RAILROAD CO. 
OMAHA DIVISION BONDS AND SCRIP. 
Holders of said securities are hereby notified that coupons of said 
Bonds and interest on said Scrip will be paid by the Bowling Green 


Trust Co., No. 26 Broadway, New York. 
J. C. OTTESON, Asst. Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 


DIVIVEND NO. 134. 
New York, March 12th, 1902. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this Company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of April next, to shareholders of record at the 
close ot the transfer books on the 20th day of March, inst. 
The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the after~ 
noon of March 2 th, inst., and be reopened on the morning of April 
1st next. M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 

A Dividend of one and a half dollars per share will be 
paid on Tuesday, April 15, 1902, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Monday, March 381, 1902. 

The Transfer books will be closed from April 1 to April 14, 
1902, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 














New York jCentral & Hudson River Railroad Co. 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, March 24, 1902. 
The 8oerd of Directors of this Company, at a meeting held this 
day, declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. on ite capital stock, —_ at this Office on the 15th day of 
April next, to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
onday, the Sist inst. 
For the purpose of the annual election of Directors and the 
noel meetings of the stockholders which are to be held om the 
16th day of April, the transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock, 
P, M., on Monday h Sist, and fe-opened at 10 o’clock, A. M., 
on Thursday, April 17th next. GEO, 8. PRINCE, Treasurer. 
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The Benefits of Life 


Insurance are well known and the need 
for it almost universally recognized. 
Nearly everyone believes in Life Insur- 
ance. What you and your family need, 
however, to assure protection, is not 
mere KNOWLEDGE, but the Actual 
Possession of a policy in 


The Prudential 


Amounts— 
$100,000. to $15 



















THE 


Write for particulars. P RY 0 zy NT j yay L 


Address Department 110 nas THE 
THE PRUDENTIAL fied 
INSURANCE CO. STRENGTH OF 


OF AMERICA. GIBRALTAR 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 









i) HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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4 Benge: are many white soaps, each represented 

to be just as good as the Ivory; they are not, 
but like all counterfeits, they lack the peculiar 
and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 


The drawing by Fanny Y. Cory, reproduced above, was awarded third prize of Three 
Hundred Dollars in a recent artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 











